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OPINION OF JUDGE MCLEAN. 
DRED SCOTT vs. a F. H. 


This case is 
the Circuit Court fo 


SANDFORD. 


before us on a writ of error from 
r the district of Missouri. 


An action of trespass Was brought, which 
harzes the defendant with an assault and im- 
riconment of the plaivtiff, and also of Harriet 


att. his wife, Eliza and Lizzie, his | 
oe eround that they were his slaves, 
without right on his part, and 


dren, on the 
which was W 
against law. 
“The defen 
& that said cau 
of them, if any such a 
Scott, acerue 
and exclusively Wit 


his two chil- 


jant filed a plea in abatement, 
ses of action, and each and every 
ecrued to the said Dred 
Joutof the jurisdiction of this court, 
hin the jurisdiction of the 


courts of the State of Missouri, for that to wit, 


said plaintiff, Dred 


Scott, is not a citizen of 


the State of Missouri, as alleged in his declara- 


tion, 
his an 


because he is a negro of African descent. 
sestors were of pure African blood, and 


were brought into this country, and sold as ne- 


gro slaves ; 


and this the said Sandford is ready 


to verify; Wherefore he prays judgment whether 
the court can or will take further cognizance 


of the action aforesaid.” 


To this 8 demurrer was filed, which, on ar- 
vument, was sustained by the court, the plea 
abatement being held insufficient; the de- 


4 
Ww 


fondant was ruled to plead over. 
wie he pleaded—l. Not guilty; 2. That Dred 
quot was a negro slave, the property of the de- 
saiant; and 3. That Harriet, the wife, and 
Eliza and Lizzie, the daughters of the plain- 
fut, were the lawful slaves of the defendant. ; 

[sue was joined on the first plea, and repli- 


c 
ens. 


Under this 


tious of de injuria were filed to the other 


The parties agreed to the following facts : 
In the year 1834 the plaintiff was a negro slave 
belonging to Dr. Emerson, who was a surgeon 
in the army of the United States. In that year, 
De. Emerson took the plaintiff from the State 
of Missouri to the post of Rock Island, in the 
Sigte of Illinois, and held him there as a slave 
until the month of April or May, 1836. At 
the time last mentionéd, Dr. Emerson removed 
the plaintiff from Rock Island to the military 
post at Fort Snelling, situate on the west bank 
of the Mississippi river, in the territory known 
as Upper Louisiana, acquired by the United 
States of France, and situate north of latitude 
9° 30’ north, and north of the State of Mis- 
gouri. Dr. Emerson held the plaintiff in sla- 
very, at Fort Snelling, from the last-mentioned 


date until the year 1838. 


In the year 1835, Harriet, who is named in 
the second count of the plaintiff’a declaration, 
was the negro slave of Major Taliaferro, who 
pelonged to the army of the United States. In 
that year, Major Taliaferro took Harriet to Fort 
Snelling, a military post situated as hereinbe- 
fore stated, and kept her there as a slave until 
the year 1836, and then sold and delivered her 
as a slave, at Fort Snelling, unto Dr. Emerson, 
who held her in slavery, at that place, until the 


year 1838, 


In the year 1836, the plaintiff and Harriet 
were married at Fort Snelling, with the consent 
of Dr. Emerson, who claimed to be their mas- 
terand owner. Eliza and Lizzie, named in the 
third count of the plaintiff's declaration, are 
the fruit of that marriage. Eliza is about four- 
teen years old, and was born on board the 


steamboat Gipsey, north of the north line of 


the State of Missouri, and upon the river Mis- 
sissippi. Lizzie ig about seven years old, and 
was born in the State of Missouri, at the mili- 
tary post called Jefferson Barracks. 

In the year L820, De, Emerson removed the 
puintiff and said Harriet and their daughter 


Eliza from Fort Snelling to the State of Mis- 


souri, where they have ever since resided. 


Before the commencement of the suit, Dr. 
Emerson sold and conveyed the plaintiff, Har- 
riet, Eliza, and Lizzie, to the defendant, as 
slaves, and he has ever since claimed to hold 


them as slaves, 


At the times mentioned in the plaintiffs dec- 


laration the defendant, claiming to be the own- 
er, laid his hands upon said plaintiff, Harriet, 
Eliza, and Lizzie, and imprisoned them; doing 
in this respect, however, no more than he might 
lawfully do, if they were of right his slaves at 


such times, 


_ In the first place, the plea to the jurisdiction 
isnot before us, on this writ of error. A de- 
murrer to the plea was sustained, which ruled 
the plea bad, and the defendant, on leave, 


pleaded over. 


The decision on the demurrer was in favor 
ofthe plaintiff; and as the plaintiff prosecutes 
this writ of error, he does not complain of the 
, The defendant 
might have complained of this decision, as 
against him, and have prosecuted a writ of er- 
Tor, (0 reverse it, But as the case, under the 


decision on the demurrer. 


d 


complaint. 


instruction of the court to the jury, was deci- 
ed in his favor, of course he had no ground of 


But it is eaid, if the court, on looking at the 


record, shall clearly perceive that the Circuit 


rs had no jurisdiction, it is a ground for the 
‘ismiseal of the case. This may be character- 
‘v1 a8 rather a sharp practice, and one which 


seldom, if ever, occurs, 


jurisdictio 


i No case was cited in 
e argument as authority, and not a single 
“ase precisely in point is recollected in our re- 
ports. The pleadings do not show a want of 
n. This want of jurisdiction can 


only be ascertained by a judgment on the de- 


murrer to the special plea. 


8 believed, can be cited. B 


Practice ig 
plaintiff in 


im, h 
form, U 
Jurisdigt 
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4 hegro of 
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Fede | 
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10 nat 
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I Dion of C 
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a "egards 


&te open to him, 


ley residence ig 


anent Tesiden 
it Constitute 
hegati 


Ce. 


“omplet, 
uat aba) “ 


Plea, 
pe fea 
» and wh; 
se of Congress, » 


No such case, it 
ut if this rule of 
to be applied in this case, and the 
ee error is required to answer and 
: ulain ag well the points ruled in his favor, 
‘to show the error of those ruled against 
¢ has more than an ordinary duty to per- 


Being 


‘acts stated, if ad 
ith other facts, 


ring the 


The most gen- 


No implication 
in bar; it must 
stated, if true, 
the plaintiff to 
ter of the above 
mitted, are not in- 
which may be pre- 
plaintiff within the 


The 


Under such circumstances, the want of 
: 1on in the Cireuit Court must be so 
}* a8 not to admit of doubt. Now, the plea 
iu * raises the question of jurisdiction, in my 
he e'S 38 radically defective. 
€n of the plea ig this: “ That the plaintiff is 
of African descent, his ancestors being 
Pure African blood, aad were brovght into 
preuntry, and sold as negro slaves.” 
‘te Is no averment in thia plea which 
8 0t conduces to show an inability in the 
an =“. o sue in the Circuit Court. It doe 
any ee tat the plaintiff had his domicil in 
~ y other State, nor that he is not a free man 
He is averred to have had a ne- 
Wha ores? but this does not show that he is 
iy ten of Missouri, within the meaning 
of Congress authorizing him to sue 
teary ; It has never been held 
that he to constitute a citizen within the act, 
* should have the qualifications of an 
* Females and minors may sue in the 
§ putts, and so may any individual who 
Whose ywanent domicil in the State under 
Wick his rights are protected, and to 


born under our Constitution and laws, 
ith alization is required, ag one of foreign 

make him a citizen. 
180 jg ( PPropriate definition of the term citi- 
a freeman, and 
Lhe an a State different from 
the ant nie defendant, he is @ citizen within 
Ongress, and the courte of the 


has often been held, that the jurisdiction, 
a citi parties, can only be exercised be- 
Nts neo U8 of different States, and that a 
said ty gic HOt suflicient ; But this has 
em sittioguish @ temporary from a 


. & good plea to the jurisdiction, 
hich enabler? those qualities’ and rights 
COutts, mp, © 22 individual to sue in‘the Federal 
und th 1s has not been don 
ter € plea wag defective, and the demur- 
Can gig PrOPerly sustained. 

+ Plea in abatement or 
10 itself; the facts 
Me, "pp: or bar the right of 

'§ 18 not the charac 


e; and on this 


grava- 


It does 


The pleader has not the boldness to allege 
that the plaintiff is a slave, as that would as- 
sume against him the matter in controversy, 
and embrace the entire merits of the case in a 
plea to the jurisdiction. But beyond the facts 
set out in the plea. the court, to sustain it, must 
assume the plaintiff to be a slave, which is de- 
cisive on the merits. This is a short and an 
effectual mode of deciding the cause; but I am 
yet to learn that it is sanctioned by any known 
rule of pleading. ; 

The defendant’s counsel complain, that if the 
court take jurisdiction on the ground that the 
plaintiff is free, the assumption is against the 
right of the master. This argument is easily 
answered. In the first place, the plea does not 
show him to be a slave; it does not follow that 
a man is not free whose ancestors were slaves. 
The reports of the Supreme Court of Missouri 
show that this assumption has many exceptions; 
and there is no averment in the plea that the 
plaintiff is not within them. 

By all the rules of pleading, this is a fatal 
defect in the plea. If there be doubt, what 
rule of construction has been established in the 
slave States? In Jacob vs. Sharp, (Meigs’s 
Rep., Tenneszee, 114,) the court held, when 
there was doubt as to the construction of a will 
which emancipated a slave, “it must be con- 
strued to be subordinate to the higher and more 
important right of freedom.” 

No injustice can result to the master, from 
an exercise of jurisdiction in this cause. Such 
a decision does not in any degree affect the 
merits of the case; it only enables the plaintiff 
to assert his claims to freedom before this tri- 
bunal. If the jurisdiction be ruled against him, 
on the greund that he is a slave, it is decisive of 
his fate. 

It has been argued that, if a colored person 
be made a citizen of a State, he cannot sue in 
the Federal Court. The Constitution declares 
that Federal jurisdiction “ may be exercised be- 
tween citizens of different States,” and the same 
is provided in the act of 1789. The above ar- 
gument is properly met by saying that the Con- 
stitution was intended to be a practical instru- 
ment; and where its language is too plain to 
be misunderstood, the argument ends. 

In Chirze vs. Chirse, (2 Wheat., 261; 4 Car- 
tis, 99,) this court says: “That the power of 
naturalization is exclusively in Congress does 
not seem to be, and certainly ought not to be, 
controverted.” No person can legally be made 
a citizen of a State, and consequently a citizen 
of the United States, of foreign birth, unless he 
be naturalized under the acts of Congress. 
Congress has power “to establish a uniform 
rule of naturalization.” 

It isa power which belongs exclusively to 
Congress, as intimately connected with our Fed- 
eral relations. A State may authorize foreign- 
ers to hold real estate within its jurisdiction, but 
it has no power to naturalize foreigners, and 
give them the rights of citizens. Such a right 
is opposed to the acts of Congress on the sub- 
ject of naturalization, and subversive of the 
Federal powers. I regret that any countenance 
should be given from this bench to a practice 
like this in some of the States, which has no 
warrant in the Constitution. 

In the argument, it was said that a colored 
citizen would not be an agreeable member of 
society. This is more a matter of taste than of 
law. Several of the States have admitted per- 
sons of color to the right of suffrage, and in this 
view have recognised them as citizens; and this 
has been done in the slave as well as the free 
States. On the question of citizenship, it must 
beadmitted that we have not been very fastidious. 
Under the late treaty with Mexico, we have made 
citizens of all grades, combinations, and colors. 
The same was done in the admission of Louis- 
iana and Florida. No one ever doubted, and no 
court ever heid, that the people of these Terri- 
tories did not become citizens under the treaty. 
They have exercised all the rights of citizens, 
without being naturalized under the acts of 
Congress. 

There are several important principles in- 
volved ia this case, which have been argued, 
and which may be considered under the follow- 
ing heads: 

1. The locality of Slavery, as settled by this 
court and the courts of the States. 

2. The relation which the Federal Govern- 
mant bears to Slavery in the States. 

3. The power of Congress to establish Terri- 
torial Governments, and to prohibit the intro- 
duction of Slavery therein. 

4, The effect of taking slaves into a new 
State or Territory, and so holding them, where 
Slavery is prohibited. 

5. Whether the return of a slave under the 
control of his master, after being entitled to his 
freedom, reduces him to his former condition. 
6. Are the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri, on the questions before us, binding 
on this court, within the rule adopted. 

‘ In the course of my judicial duties, I have 
had occasion to consider and decide several of 
the above points. 

1. As to the locality of Slavery. The civil 
law throughout the Continent of Europe, it is 
believed, without an exception, is, that Slavery 
can exist only within the territory where it is 
established ; and that, if a slave escapes, or is 
carried beyond such territory, his master can- 
not reclaim him, unless by virtue of some ex- 
press stipulation. (Grotius, lib. 2, ch. 15, 5, 
1; lib. 10, ch. 10, 2, 1; Wicqueposts Ambassa- 
dor, lib. 1, p. 418; 4 Martin, 385; Case of the 
Creole in the House of Lords, 1842; 1 Philli- 
more on International Law, 316, 335.) 

There is no nation in Europe which consid- 
ers itself bound to return to his master a fugitive 
slave, under the civil law or the law of nations. 
On the contrary, the slave is held to he free 
where there is no treaty obligation, or compact 
in some other form, to return him to his master. 
The Romar law did not allow freedom to be 
sold. An ambassador or any other public func- 
tionary could not take a slave to France, Spain, 
or any other country of Europe, without emanci- 
pating him. A number of slaves escaped from 
a@ Florida plantation, and were received on 
board of ship by Admiral Cochrane; by the 
King’s Bench, they were held to be free. (2 
Barn. and Cres., 440.) 

In the great and leading case of Prigg vs. 
the State of Pennsylvania, (16 Peters, 594; 14 
Curtis, 421,) this court say that, by the general 
law of nations, no nation is bound to recognise 
the state of Slavery, as found within its terri- 
torial dominions, where it is in opposition to its 
own policy and institutiona, in favor of the sub- 
jects of other nations where Slavery is organ- 
ized. If it does it, it is as a matter of comity, 
and not as a matter of international right. The 
state of Slavery is deemed to be a mere muni- 
cipal regulation, founded upon and limited to 
the range of the territorial laws. This was 
fully recognised in Somerset’s case, (Laffi’s 
Rep., 1; 20 Howell’s State Trials, 79,) which 
was decided before the American Revolution. 

There was some contrariety of opinion among 
the judges on certain points ruled in Prigg’s 
case, but there was none in regard to the great 





the laws under which it is sanctioned. 

No case in England appears to have been 
more thoroughly examined than that of Somer- 
sett, The judgment pronounced by Lord 


King’s Bench. The cause was argued at great 
length, and with great ability, by Hargrave and 
others, who stood among the most eminent 
counsel in England. It was held under advise- 
ment from term to term, and a due sense of its 
importance was felt and expressed by the Bench. 

n giving the opinion of the court, Lord 
Mansfield said; 


support it but positive law.” 


principle, that Slavery is limited to the range of 


Mansfield was the juggment of the Court of 


“The state of Slavery is of such a nature that 
it is incapable of being introduced on gny rea- 
sons, moral or political, but only by positive 
law, which preserves its force long after the 
reasons, occasion, and time itself, from whence 
it was created, is erased from the memory; it 
is of a nature that nothing cen be suffered to 


He referred to the contrary opinion of Lord 
Hardwicke, in October, 1749, as Chancellor: 
“ That he and Lord Talbot, when Attorney and 
Solicitor General, were of opinion that no such 
claim as here presented for freedom, was valid.” 

The weight of this decision is sought to be 
impaired, from the terms in which it was de- 


The words of Lord Mansfield, in giving the 
opinion of the court, were such as were fit to 
be used by a great judge, in a most important 
ease. It is a sufficient answer to all objections 
to that judgment, that it was pronounced before 
the Revolution, and that it was considered by 
this court as the highest authority. For near 
a century, the decision in Somerset’s case has 
remained the law of England. The case of the 
slave Grace, decided by Lord Stowell in 1827, 
does not, as has been supposed, overrule the 
judgment of Lord Mansfield. Lord Stowell 
held that, during the residence of the slave in 
in England, “No dominion, authority, or coer- 
cion, can be exercised over him.” Under an- 
other head, I shall have occasion to examine 
the opinion in the case of Grace. 

To the position, that Slavery can only exist 
except under the authority of law, it is object- 
ed, that in few if in any instances has it been 
established by statutory enactment. This is 
no answer to the doctrine laid down by the 
court. Almost all the principles of the com- 
mon law had their foundation in usage. Sla- 
very was introduced into the colonies of this 
country by Great Britain at an early period of 
their history, and it was protected and cherish- 
ed, until it became incorporated into the colo- 
nial policy. It is immaterial whether a system 
of Slavery was introduced by express law, or 
otherwise, if it have the authority of law. There 
is no slave State where the institution is not 
recognised and protected by statutory enact- 
ments and judicial decisions. Slaves are made 
property by the laws of the slave States, and as 
such are liable to the claims of creditors; they 
descend to heirs, are taxed, and in the South 
they are a subject of commerce. 

In the case of Rankin vs. Lydia, (2 A. K. 
Marshall’s Rep.,) Judge Mills, speaking for the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, says: “In de- 
ciding the question, (of S!avery,) we disclaim 
the influence of the general principles of liber- 
ty, which we all admire, and conceive it ought 
to be decided by the law as it is, and not as it 
ought to be. Slavery is sanctioned by the laws of 
this State, and the right to hold slaves under our 
municipal regulations is unquestionable. But 
we view this asa right existing by positive law of 
a municipal character, without foundation is the 
_ of nature, or the unwritten and common 
aw. 

I will now consider the relation which the 
Federal Government bears to Slavery in the 
States: 

Slavery is emphatically a State institution. 
In the 9th section of the 1st article of the Con- 
stitution, it is provided “that the migration or 
importation of such persons as any of the States 
now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the 
year 1808, but a tax or duty may be imposed 
on such importation, not exceeding $10 for 
each person.” 

In the Convention, it was proposed by a com- 
mittee of eleven to limit the importation of 
slaves to the year 1800, when Mr. Pinckney, 
moved to extend the time tothe year 1808. 
This motion was carried, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, voting 
in the affirmative; and New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Virginia, in the negative. In opposition 
to the motion, Mr. Madison said. “Twenty 
years will produce all the mischief that can be 
apprehended from the liberty to import slaves; 
so long a term will be more dishonorable to the 
American character than to say nothing about 
it in the Constitution.” (Madison Papers ) 
The provision in regard to the slave trade 
shows clearly that Congress considered Slavery 
a State institution, to be continued and regulated 
by its individual sovereignty ; and to conciliate 
that interest, the slave trade was continued 
twenty years, not as a general measure, but 
for the “benefit of such States as shall think 
proper to encourage it.” 

In the case of Groves vs, Slaughter, (15 
Peters, 449; 14 Curtis, 137,) Messrs. Clay and 
Webster contended that, under the commercial 
power, Congress had a right to regulate the 
slave trade among the several States; but the 
court held that Congress had no power to in- 
terfere with Slavery as it exists in the States, 
or to regulate what is called the slave trade 
among them. If this trade were subject to the 
commercial power, it would follow that Con- 
gress could abolish or establish Slavery in 
every State of the Union. 

The only connection which the Federal 
Government holds with slaves in a State, arises 
from that provision of the Constitution which 
declares that “No person held to service or 
labor in one State, under the laws thereof, es- 
caping into another, shall in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be de- 
livered up, on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due.” 

This being a fundamental Jaw of the Federal 
Government, it reste mainly for its execution, 
as has been held, on the judicial power of the 
Union ; and so far as the rendition of fugitives 
from labor has become a subject of judicial ac- 
tion, the Federal obligation has been faithfully 
discharged. 

In the formation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, care was taken to confer no power on the 
Federal Government to interfere with this in- 
stitution in the States. In the provision re- 
specting the slave trade, in fixing the ratio of 
representation, and providing for the reclama- 
tion of fugitives from labor, slaves were refer- 
red to ag persons, and in no other respect are 
they considered in the Constitution. 

We need not refer to the mercenary spirit 
which introduced the infamous traffic in slaves, 
to show the degradation of negro Slavery in our 
country. This system was imposed upon our 
colonial settlements by the mother couniry, 
and it is due to truth to say that the commer- 
cial colonies and States were chiefly engaged 
in the traffic. But we know as ahistorical fact, 
that James Madison, that great and good man, 
a leading member in the Federal Convention, 
was solicitous to guard the language of that in- 
strument so as not to convey the idea that 
there could be property in man. 

I prefer the lights of Madison, Hamilton, and 
Jay, a8 a means of construing the Constitution 
in all its bearings, rather than to look behind 
that period, into a traffic which is now declared 
to be piracy, and punished with death by 
Christian nations. I do not like to draw the 
sources of our domestic relations from so dark 
a ground. Our independence was a great 
epoch in the history of freedom; and while I 
admit the Government was not made especially 
for the colored race, yet many of them were 
citizens of the New fingland States, and exer- 
cised the rights of suffrage when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, and it was not doubted by 
any intelligent person that its tendencies would 
greatly ameliorate their condition. 

Many of the States, on the adoption of the 
Constitution, or shortly afterward, took meas- 
ures to abolish slavery within their respective 
jurisdictions ; and it is a well-known fact that a 

elief was cherished by the leading men, South 
as well as North, that the institution of Slavery 
would gradually decline, until it would become 
extinct. The increased value of slave labor, in 
the culture of cotton and sugar, prevented the 
realization of this expectation. Like all other 
communities and States, the South were influ- 
enged by what they considered to be their own 
interegis, — 

Bat if we are to turn our attention to the dark 

es of the world, why confine our view to color- 
ed slavery? Onthe same principles, white men 
were made slaves. All slavery has its origin 
jn power, and is against right. bead 

The power of Congress to establish Territorial 
Governments, and to prohibit the ipeotaeen 
of Slavery therein, is the next point to be con- 
sidered, i : 

After the cession of Western territory by Vir: 
ginia and other States, to the United States, the 
public attention was directed to the best mode 
of disposing of it for the general benefit. While 
jn attendance on the Federal Convention, Mr. 
Madison, in a letter to Edmund Randolph, 
dated the 22d April, 1787, says : “Gongress are 
deliberating on the plan most eligible for dis- 

ing of the Western territory not yet surveyed. 
Some alteration will probably be made in the 
ordinance on that subject.” And in the same 
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complain of the land jobbers, &c., who are pur- 
chasing titles among them. Those of St. Vin- 
cent’s complain of the defective criminal and 
civil justice among them, as well as of military 
protection.” And on the next day he writes to 
Mr. Jefferson: “The government of the settle- 
ments on the Illinois and Wabash is a subject 
very perplexing in itself, and rendered more so 
by our ignorance of the many circumstances on 
which a right judgment depends. The inhabit- 
ants at those places claim protection against 
the savages, and some provision for both 
civil and criminal justice.” 

In May, 1787, Mr. Edmund Randolph sub- 
mitted to the Federal Convention certain prop- 
ositions, as the basis of a Federal Government, 
among which was the following: 

“ Resolved, That provision ought to be made 
for the admission of States lawfally arising 
within the limits of the United States, whether 
from a voluntary junction of government and 
territory or otherwise, with the consent of a 
number of voices in the National Legislature 
less than the whole.” 

Afterward Mr. Madison submitted to the 
Convention, in order to be referred to the 
Committee of Detail, the following powers, as 
proper to be added to those of general legisla- 
tion. 

“To dispose of the unappropriated lands of 
the United States. To institute temporary 
Governments for new States arising therein. 
To regulate affairs with the Indians, as well 
within as without the limits of the United 
States.” 

Other propositions were made in reference to 
the same subjects, which it would be tedious to 
enumerate. Mr. Gouverneur Morris proposed 
the following : 

“The Legislature shall have power to dis- 
pose of, and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting, the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States; and noth- 
ing in this Constitution contained shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims either of 
the United States or of any particular State.” 
This was adopted as a part of the Constitu- 
tion, with two verbal alterations—Congress was 
substituted for Legislature, and the word either 
was stricken out. 

In the organization of the new Government, 
but little revenue for a series of years was ex- 
pected from commerce. The publiclands were 
considered as the principal resource of the 
country for the payment of the Revolutionary 
debt. Direct taxation was the means relied on 
to pay the current expenses of the Government. 
The short period that occurred between the 
cession of Western lands to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by Virginia and otker States, and the 
adoption of the Constitution, was sufficient to 
show the necessity of a proper land system and 
a temporary Government. This was clearly 
seen by propositions and remarks in the I"eder- 
al Convention, some of which are above cited, 





by the passage of the Ordinance of 1787, and 
the adoption of that instrument by Congress, 
under the Constitution, which gave to it valid- 
ity. 

It will be recollected that the deed of cession 
of Western territory was made to the United 
States by Virginia in 1784, and that it required 
the territory ceded to be laid out into States, 
that the land should be disposed of for the com- 
mon benefit of the States, and that all right, ti- 
tle, and claim, as well of soil as of jurisdiction, 
were ceded; and this was the form of cession 
from other States. 

On the 13th of July, the Ordinance of 1787, 
was passed,“ for the government of the United 
States Territory northwest of the river Ohio,” 
with but one dissenting vote. This instrument 
provided there should be organized in the Ter- 
ritory not less than three nor more than five 
States, designating their boundaries. It was 
passed while the Federal Convention was in ses- 
sion, about two months before the Constitution 
was adopted by the Convention. The members 
of the Convention must therefore have been 
well acquainted with the provisions of the Ordi- 
nance. It provided for a temporary Govern- 
ment, as initiatory to the formation of State 
Governments. Slavery was prohibited in the 
Territory. 

Can any one suppose that the eminent men 
of the Federal Convention could have overlook- 
ed or neglected a matter so vitally important to 
the country, in the organization of temporary 
Governments for the vast territory northwest of 
of the river Ohio? In the 3d section of the 4th 
article of the Constitution, they did make pro- 
vision for the admission of new States, the sale 
of the public lands, and the temporary Govern- 
ment of the territory. Without a temporary 
Government, new States could not have been 
= nor could the public lands have been 
sold. 

If the 3d section were before us now for con- 
sideration for the first time, under the facts 
stated, I could not hesitate to say there was 
adequate legislative power given in it. The 
power to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions is a power to legislate. This no one will 
controvert, ag Congress cannot make “rules 
and regulations,” except by legislation. But 
it is argued that the word territory is used as 
synonymous with the word land; and that the 
rules and regulations of Congress are limited 
to the disposition of lands and other property 
belonging to the United States. That this is 
not the true construction of the cection appears 
from the fact that in the first line of the sec- 
tion “the power to dispose of the public lands” 
is given expressly, and, in addition, to make 
all needful rules and regulations. The power 
to dispose of is complete in itself, and requires 
nothing more. It authorizes Congress to use 
the proper means within its discretion, and 
any further provision for this purpose would be 
auseless verbiage. As a composition, the Con- 
stitution is remarkably free from such a charge. 
In the discussion of the power of Congress to 
govern a Territory, in the case of the Atlantic In- 
surance Company vs. Canter, (1 Peters, 511; 7 
Curtis, 685,) Chief Justice Marshall, speaking 
for the ecurt, said, in regard to the people of 
Florida, “ they do not, however participate in 
political power ; they do not share inthe Govern- 
ment till Florida shall become a State; in the 
mean time, Florida continues to be a Territory 
of the United States, governed by virtue of that 
clause in the Constitution which empowers 
Congress ‘to make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the U nited States.’” 

And _ he adds, perhaps the power of govern- 
ing a Territory belonging to the United States 
which has not, by becoming a State, acquire 
the means of self-government, may result 
necessarily from the fact that it is not within 
the jurisdiction of any particular State, and is 
within the power and jurisdiction of the United 
States. The right to govern may be the inevi- 
table consequence of the right to acquire terri- 
tory; whichever may be the source whence the 
power is derived, the posseasion of it is unques- 
tioned.” And in the close of the opinion the 
court say, “in legislating for them, [the Terri- 
tories,] Congress exercises the combined powers 
of the General and State Governments.” 

' Some consider the opinion to be loose and 
inconélusive; ofhers, that it is biter dicta ; and 
the last sentence is objected to as recognising 
absolute power in Congress over Territories. 
The learned and eloquent Wirt, who, in the 
argument of a cause before the court, had oc- 
casion to cite a few sentences from an opinion 
of ihe Chief Justice, observed, “no one can 
mistake the style, the words so completely 
match the thought.” 

I can see no want of precision in the language 
of the Chief Justice; his meaning cannot be 
mistaken. He states, first, the third section as 
giving power to Congress to govern the Terri- 
tories, and two other grounds from which the 
power msy also be implied. The objection 
seems to be, that the Chief Justice, did not say 
which of the grounds stated he considered the 
source of the power. He did not specifically 
state this, but he did say, ‘“ whichever may be 
the source whence the power is derived, the 
possession of it is unquestioned.” No opinion 
of the court could have been expressed with a 
stronger emphasis; the power in Congress 18 
unquestioned. But those who have undertaken 
to criticise the opinion, consider it without au- 
thority, because the Chief Justice did not des- 
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objection. If the ge be unquestioned, it 
can bea matter of no importance on which 
ground it is exercised. 

The opinion clearly was not obiter dicta. 
The turning point in the case was, whether 
Congress had power to authorize the Territorial 
Legislature of Florida to pass the law under 
which the Territorial court was established, 
whose decree was brought before this court for 
revision. The power of Congress, therefore, 
was the point in issue, 

The word “territory,” according to Worces- 
ter, “ means land, country, a district of country 
under @ temporary Government.” The words 
“territory or other property,” as used, do 
imply, from the use of the pronoun other, that 
territory was used as descriptive of land ; but 
does it follow that it was not used also as 
descriptive of a district of country. In both of 
these senses it belonged to the United States ; 
as land, for the purpose of sale—as territory, 
for the purpose of government. 

Bat, if it be admitted that the word territory 
as means land, and nothing but land, the 
pov}r of; Congresa to organize a temporary 
Government is clear. It has power to make all 
needful regulations respecting the public lands, 
and the extent of those “ needful regulations ” 
depends upon the direction of Congress, where 
the means are appropriate to the end, and do 
not conflict with any of the prohibitions of the 
Constitution. If a temporary Government be 
deemed needful, necessary, requisite, or is 
wanted, Congress has power to establish it. 
This court says, in McCulloch vs. the State of 
Maryland, (4 Wheat., 316,) “If a certain means 
to carry into effect any of the powers expressly 
given by the Constitution to the Government of 
the Union be an appropriate measure, not pro- 
hibited by the Constitution, the degree of its 
necessity is a question of legislative discretion, 
not of judicial cognizance.” 

The power to establish post offices and post 
roads gives power to Congress to make con- 
tracts for the transportation of the mail, and to 
punish all who commit depredations upon it in 
its transit, or at its places of distribution. Con- 
gress has power to regulate commerce, and, in 
the exercise of its discretion, to lay an embargo, 
which suspends commerce; so, under the same 
power, harbors, lighthouses, breakwaters, &c., 
ere constructed. 

Did Chief Justice Marshall, in saying that 
Congress governed a Territory, by exercising 
the combined powers of the Federal and State 
Governments, refer to unlimited discretion? A 
Government which can make white men slaves? 
Surely, such a remark in the argument must 
have been inadvertently uttered. On the con- 
trary, there-is no power in the Constitution by 
which Congress can make either white or black 
men slaves. In organizing the Government of 
a Territory, Congress is limited to means ap- 
propriate to the attainment of the constitution- 
al object. No powers can be exercised which 
are prohibited by the Constitution, or which 
are contrary to its spirit; so that, whether the 
the object may be the protection of the persons 
and property of purchasers of the public lands, 
or of communities who have been annexed to 
the Union by conquest or purchase, they are 
initiatory to the establishment of State Govern- 
ments, and no more power can be claimed or 
exercised than is necessary to the attainment 
of the end. This is the limitation of all the 
Federal powers. 

But Congress has no power to regulate the 
internal concerns of a State, as of a Territory ; 
consequently, in providing for the government 
of a Territory, to some extent, the combined 
powers of the Federal and State Governments 
are necessarily exercised. 

If Congress should deem slaves or free color- 
ed persons injurious to the population of a free 
Territory, a8 conducing to lessen the value of 
the public lands, or on any other ground con- 
nected with the public interest, they have the 
power to prohibit them from becoming settlers 
in it. This can be sustained on the ground of 
a sound national policy, which is so clearly 
shown in our history by practical results, 
that it would seem no considerate individ- 
ual can question it. And, as regards any 
unfairness of such a policy to our Southern 
brethren, as urged in the argument, it is only 
necessary to say that, with one-fourth of the 
Federal population of the Union, they have in 
the slave States a larger extent of fertile terri- 
tory than is included in the free States; and it 
is submitted, if masters of slaves be restricted 
from bringing them into free territory, that the 
restriction on the free citizens of non-slavehold- 
ing States, by bringing slaves into free terri- 
tory, is four times greater than that complained 
of by the South. But, not only so; some three 
or four hundred thousand holders of slaves, by 
bringing them into free territory, impose a re- 
striction on twenty millions of the free States. 
The repugnancy to Slavery would probably 
prevent fifty or a hundred freemen from settling 
in a slave Territory, where one slaveholder 
would be prevented from settling in a free Ter- 
ritory, 

This remark is made in answer to the argu- 
ment urged, that a prohibition of Slavery in the 
free Territories is inconsistent with the continu- 
ance of the Union. Where a Territorial Gov- 
ernment is established in a slave Territory, it 
has uniformly remained in that condition until 
the people form a State Constitution ; the same 
course where the Territory is free, both parties 
acting in good faith, would be attended with 
satisfactory results. 

The sovereignty of the Federal Government 
extends to the entire limits of our Territory. 
Should any foreign Power invade our jurisdic- 
tion, it would be repelled. There is a law of 
Congress to punish our citizens for crimes com- 
mitted in districts of country where there is no 
organized Government. Criminals are brought 
to certain Territories or States, designated in the 
law, for punishment. Death has been inflicted 
in Arkansas and in Missouri on individuals for 
murders committed beyond the limit of any or- 
ganized Territory or State; and no one doubts 
that such a jurisdiction was rightfully exercised. 
If there be a right to acquire territory, there 
necessarily must be an implied power to govern 
it. When the military force of the Union shall 
conquer & country, may not Congress provide 
for the government of such country? This 
would be an implied power essential to the ac- 
quisition of new territory. This power has been 
exercised, without doubt of its constitutionality, 
over territory acquired by conquest and pur- 
chase. 

And when there is a large district of country 
within the United States, and not within any 
State Government, if it be necessary to estab- 
lish & temporary Government to carry out a 
power expressly yested in Oongress—as the 
disposition of the public lands—may not such 
Government be instituted by Congress? How 
do we read the Constitution? Is it not a prac- 
tical instrument ? 

In such cases, no implication of a power can 
arise which is inhibited by the Constitution, or 
which may be against the theory of its construc- 
tion. As my opinion rests on the third section, 
these remarks are made as an intimation that 
the power to establish a temporary Government 
may arise, also, on the other two grounds stated 
in the opinion of the cour: in the insurance 
case, without weakening the third section. 

I would here simply remark, that the Con- 
stitution was formed for our whole country. 
An expansien or contraction of our territory 
required no change in the fundamental law, 
When we consider the men who laid the founda- 
tion of our Government and carried it into 
operation, the men who occupied the bench, 
who filled the halls of legislation and the Chief 
Magistracy, it would seem, if any question could 
be settled clear of all doubt, it was the power 
of Congress to establish Territorial Govern- 
ments. Slavery was prohibited in the entire 
Northwestern ‘Perritory, with the approbation 
of leading men, South and North; but this pro- 
hibition was not retained when this Ordinance 
was adopted for the government of Southern 

Territories, where Slavery existed. In a late 
republication of a letter of Mr. Madison, dated 
November 27, 1819, speaking of this power of 
Congress to prohibit Slavery in a Territory, he 
infers there is no such power, from the fact 
that it has not been exercised. This is not a 
very satisfactory argument against any power, 
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the constitutional powers of Congress are ex- 
hausted. It is true, as Mr. Madison states, 
that Congress, in the act to establish a Govern- 
ment in the Mississippi Territory, prohibited 
the importation of slaves into it from foreign 
parts; but it is equally true, that in the act 
erecting Louisiana into two Territories, Con- 
gress declared, “ It shall not be lawful for any 
person to bring into Orleans Territory, from 
any port or place within the limits of the Uni- 
ted States, any slave which shall have been im- 
ported since 1798, or which may hereafter be 
imported, except by a citizen of the United 
States who settles in the Territory, under the 
penalty of the freedom of such slave.” The 
inference of Mr. Madison, therefore, against 
the power of Congress, is of no force, as it was 
founded on a fact supposed, which did not 
exist. 

It is refreshing to turn to the early incidents 
of our history, and learn wisdom from the acts 
of the great men who have gone to their ac- 
count. I refer to a report in the House of 
Representatives, by John Randolph of Roan- 
oke, as chairman of a committee, in March, 
1803—fifty-four yoars ago. From the Conven- 
tion held at Vincennes, in Indiana, by their Pres- 
ident, and from the people of the Territory, a 
petition was presented to Congress, praying the 
suspension of the provision which prohibited 
Slavery in that Territory. The report stated 
“that the rapid population of the State of Ohio 
sufficiently evinces, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, that the labor of slaves is not necessary 
to promote the growth and settlement of colo- 
nies in that region. That this labor, demon- 
strably the dearest of any, can only be employ- 
ed to advantage in the cultivation of products 
more valuable than any known to that quarter 
of the United States ; that the committee deem 
it highly dangerous and inexpedient to impair 
@ provision wisely calculated to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of the Northwestern 
country, and to give strength and security to 
that extensive frontier. In the salutary opera- 
tion of this sagacious and benevolent restraint, 
it is believed that the inhabitants will, at no 
very distant day, find ample remuneration for 
a temporary privation of labor and of emigra- 
in) (1 vol. State Papers, Public Lands, 

The judicial mind of this country, State and 
Federal, has agreed on no subject, within its 
legitimate action, with equal unanimity, as on 
the power of Congress to establish Territorial 
Governments. No court, State or Federal, no 
judge or statesman, is known to have had 
any doubts on this question for nearly sixty 
years after the power was exercised. Such 
Governments have been established from the 
sources of the Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico, ex- 
tending to the Lakes on the north and the Pa- 
cific ocean on the west, and from the lines of 
Georgia to Texas. 

Great interests have grown up under the Ter- 
ritorial Jaws over a country more than five times 
greater in extent than the original thirteen 
States; and these interests, corporate or other- 
wise, have been cherished and consolidated by 
a benign policy, without any one supposing the 
law-making power had united with the Judici- 
ary, under the universal! sanction of the whole 
country, to usurp a jurisdiction which did not 
belong to them. Such a discovery at this late 
date is more extraordinary than anything 
which has occurred in the judicial history of 
this or any other country. Texas, under 6 
previous organization, was admitted as a State; 
but no State can be admitted into the Union 
which has not been organized under some form 
of government. Without temporary Govern- 
ments, our public lands could not have been 
sold, nor our wilderness reduced to cultivation, 
and the population protected; nor could our 
flourishing States, West and South, have been 
formed. 

What do the lessons of wisdom and experience 
teach, under such circumstances, if the new 
light which has so suddenly and unexpectedly 
burst upon us be true? Acquiescence; acqui- 
escence under a settled construction of the Con- 
stitution for sixty years, though it may be erro- 
neous; which has secured to the country an 
advancement and prosperity beyond the power 
of computation. 

An act of James Madison, when President, 
forcibly illustrates this policy. He had made 
up his opinion that Congress had no power 
under the Constitution to establish a National 
Bank. In 1815, Congress passed a bill to es- 
tablish a bank. He vetoed the bill, on objec- 
tions other than constitutional. In his message, 
he speaks as a wise statesman and Chief Mag- 
istrate, as follows: 

“ Waiving the question of the constitutional 
authority of the Legislature to establish an in- 
corporated bank, as being precluded, in my 
judgment, by the repeated recognitions under 
varied circumstance of the validity of such an 
institution, in acts of the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial branches of the Government, ac- 
companied by indications, in different modes, 
of a concurrence of the general will of the 
nation.” 

Has this impressive lesson of practical wis- 
dom become lost to the present generation ? 

If the great and fundamental principles of 
our Government are never to be settled, there 
can be no lasting prosperity. The Constitution 
will become a floating waif on the billows of 
popular excitement. 

The prohibition of Slavery north of 36° 30’, 
and of the State of Missouri, contained in the 
act admitting that State into the Union, was 
passed by a vote of 134, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to 42. Before Mr. Monroe signed 
the act, it was submitted by him to his Cabinet, 
and they held the restriction of Slavery in a 
Territory to be within the constitutional powers 
of Congress. It would be singular, if in 1804 
Congress had power to prohibit the introduc- 
tion of slaves in Orleans Territory from any 
other part of the Union, under the penalty of 
freedom to the slave, if the same power, embod- 
ied in the Missouri Compromise, could not be 
exercised in 1820. 

But this law of Congress, which prohibits 
Slavery north of Missouri and of 36° 307 is de- 
clared to have been null and void by my breth- 
ren. And this opinion is founded mainly, as I 
understand, ou the distinction drawn between 
the Ordinance of 1787 and the Missouri Com- 
promise line. In what does the distinction 
consist? The Ordinance, it is said, was a com- 
pact entered into by the Confederated States 
before the adoption of the Constitution ; and 
that in the cession of territory authority was 
given to establish a Territorial Government. 

It is clear that the Ordinance did not go into 
operation by virtue of the authority of the Con- 
federation, but by reason of its modification and 
adoption by Congress under the Constitution. 
It seems to be supposed, in the opinicn of the 
court, that the articles of cession placed it on 
a different footing from territories subsequently 
acquired. I am unable to perceive the force of 
this distinction. That the Ordinance was in- 
tended for the government of the Northwestern 
Territory, and was limited to such Territory, is 
admitted. It was extended to Southern Terri- 
tories, with modifications, by acts of Congress, 
and to some Northern ‘Territories. But the 
Ordinance was made valid by the act of Con- 
gress, and without such act could have been of 
no force. It rested for its validity on the act 
of Congress, the same, in my opinion, as the 
Missouri Compromise line. 

If Congress may establish a Territorial Gov- 
ernment in the exercise of its discretion, it is a 
clear principle that a court cannot control that 
discretion. This being the case, I do not see 
on what ground the act is held to be void. It 
did not purport to forfeit property, or take it 
for public purposes. It only prohibited Sla- 
very; in doing which, it followed the Ordinance 
of 1787. 

I will now consider the fourth head, which is, 
“The effect of taking slaves into a State or 
Territory, and so holding them, where Slavery 
is prohibited.” : ; 

If the principle laid down in the case of Prigg 
vs. the State of Pennsylvania is to be main- 
tained, and it is certainly to be maintained un- 
til overruled, as the law of this court, there can 
be no difficulty on this point. In that case, the 

court says “the state of Slavery is deemed to 
be a mere municipal regulation, founded upon 





and limited to the range of the territorial laws,” 





If this be so, Slavery can exist nowhere except 
under the authority of law, founded on usage 
having the force of law, or by statutory recog- 
nition. And the court further says, “It is man- 
ifest, from this consideration, that if the Consti- 
tution had not contained the clause requiring 
the rendition of fugitives from labor, every non- 
slaveholding State in the Union would have 
been at liberty to have declared free all run- 
away slaves coming within its limits, and to 
have given them entire immunity and protec- 
tion against the claims of their masters.” 
Now, if a slave abscond, he may be reclaim- 
ed; but if he accompany his master into a 
State or Territory where Slavery is prohibited, 
such slave cannot be said to have left the 
service of his master, where his services were 
legalized. And if Slavery be limited to the 
range of the territorial laws, how can the 


Where no Slavery exists, the 


Under such a jurisdiction, may the colored man 
be levied on as the property of his master by a 
creditor? On the decease of the master, does 
the slave descend to his heirs as property? Can 
the master sell him? Any one or all of these 
acts may be done to the slave, where he is legally 
held to service, But where the law does not 
confer this power, it cannot be exercised. 

Lord Mansfield held that a slave brought into 
England was free. Lord Stowell agreed with 
Lord Mansfield in this respect, and that the 
slave could not be coerced in England; but on 
her voluntary return to Antigua, the place of 
her slave domicil, her former status attached. 
The law of England did not prohibit Slavery, 
but did not authorize it. The jurisdiction 
which prohibits Slavery is much stronger in 
behalf of the slave within it, than where it only 
does not authorize it. 

By virtue of what law is it, that a master 
may take his slave into free territory, and exact 
from him the duties of a slave? The law of 
the Territory does not sanction it, No author- 
ity can be claimed under the Constitution of the 
United States, or any law of Congress. Will it 
be said that the slave is taken as property, the 
same as other property which the master may 
own? To this I answer, that colored persons 
are made property by the law of the State, and 
no such power has been given to Congress. 
Does the master carry with him the law of the 
State from which he removes into the Territo- 
ry? and does that enable him to coerce his 
siave in the Territory? Let us test this theory. 
If this may be done by a master from one slave 
State, it may be done by a master from every 
other slave State. This right is supposed to be 
connected with the person of the master, by 
virtue of the local law. Is it transferable? May 
it be negotiated, as a promissory note or bill of 
exchange? If it be assigned to a man from a 
free State, may he coerce the slave by virtue of 
it? What shall this thing be denominated ? 
Is it personal or real property? Or is it an 
indefinable fragment of sovereignty, which ev- 
ery person carries with him from his late domi- 
cil? One thing is certain, that its origin has" 
been very recent, and it is unknowa to the laws 
of any civilized country. 

A slave is brought to Eacland from one of 
its islands, where Slavery was introduced -and 
maintained by the mother country. Although 
there is no law prohibiting Slavery in England, 
yet there is no law authorizing it; and, for near 
a century, its courts have declared that the 
slave there is free from the coercion of the 
master. Lords Mansfield and Stowell agree 
upon this point, and there is no dissenting au- 
thority. 

There is no other description of property 
which was not protected in England, brought 
from one of its slave islands. Does not this 
show that property in a human being does not 
arise from nature or from the commoa law, but, 
in the language of this court, “it is a mere 
municipal regulation, founded upon and limited 
to the range of the territorial laws.” This de- 
cision is not a mere argument, but it is the end 
of the law, in regard to the extent of Slavery. 
Until it shall be overturned, it is not a point 
for argument; it is obligatory on myself and 
my brethren, and on all judicial tribunals over 
which this court exercises an appellate power. 

It is said the Territories are common prop- 
erty of the States, and that every man has a 
right to go there with his property. This is not 
controverted. But the court say a slave is not 
property beyond the operation of the local law 
which makes him such. Never was a truth 
more authoritatively and justly uttered by man. 
Suppose a master of a slave in a British island 
owned a million of property in Ungland ; would 
that authorize him to take his sfives with him 
to England? The Constitution, in express 


slave be coerced to serve in a State or Territo- 
ry, not only without the authority of law, but| ture day, that hiring said slave to a person to 
against its express provisions? What gives | labor for one or two days, and receiving the 
the master the right to ‘control the will of his| pay for the hire, the slave is entitled to her 
slave? The local law, which exists in some | freedom, under the second section of the sixth 
form. But where there is no such law, can the | article of the Constitution of Jllinois. 

master control the will of the slave by force? 


| 
right of the owner does not revive when he finds 
| the negro in a slave State. 

That when a slave is taken to Illinois by his 
owner, who takes up his residence there, the 
slave is entitled to freedom. 

In the case of Lagrange vs. Chouteau, (2 Mis- 

| souri Rep., 20,) at May term, 1828, it was decided 
that the Ordinance of 1787 was intended as 
| & fundamental law for those who may choose to 
| live under it, rather than as a penal statute. 
| That any sort of residence contrived or per- 
| mitted by the legal owner of the slave, upon 
| the faith of secret trusts or contracts, in order 
| to defeat or evade the Ordinance, and thereby 
| introduce Slavery de facto, would entitle such 
| Slave to freedom. 

In Julia vs, McKinney, (3 Missouri Rep., 
279,) it was held, where a slave was settled in 
the State of Illinois, but with an intention on the 

| part of the owner to he removed at some fu- 


Rachel vs. Walker (4 Missouri Rep., 350, 


f ats presumption, ; June term, 1836,}is a case involving, in every 
without regard to color, is in favor of Freedom. | particular, the principles of the case before us. 


Rachel sued for her ireedom ; and it appeared 
that she had been bought as a slave in Mis- 
|souri, by Stockton, an officer of the army, 
| taken to Fort Snelling, where he was stationed, 
and she was retained there as a slave a year, 
and then Stockton removed to Prairie du Chien, 
taking Rachel with him as a slave, where he 
continued to hold her three years, and then he 
took her to the State of Missouri, and sold her 
as a slave. ‘ 

“Fort Snelling was admitted to be on the 
west side of the Mississippi river, and north of 
the State of Missouri, in the territory of the 
United States. That Prairie du Chien was in 
the Michigan Territory, on the east side of the 
Mississippi river. Walker, the defendant, held 
Rachel under Stockton.” 

The Court said, in this case: 

“The officer lived in Missouri Territory, at 
the time he bought the slave; he sent to « 
slaveholding country and procured her; this 
was his voluntary act, done without any other 
reason than that of his convenience; and he and 
those claiming under him must be holden to 
abide the consequences of introducing Slavery 
both in Missouri Territory and Michigan, con- 
trary to law; and on that ground Rachel was 
declared to be entitled to freedom.” 

In answer to the argument that, ay an officer 
of the army, the master had a right to take his 
slave into free territory, the court said no au- 
thority of law or the Government compelled 
him to keep the plaintiff there as a slave. 

“Shall it be said, that because an officer of 
the army owns slaves in Virginia, that when, as 
officer and soldier, he is required to take the 
command of a fort in the non-slaveholding 
States or Territories, he thereby has a right 
to take with him as many slaves as will suit 
his interests or convenience? It surely cannot 
be law. If this be true, the court say, then it 
is also true that the convenience or supposed 
convenience of the officer repeals, as to him 
and others who have the same character, the 
Ordinance and the act of 1821 admitting Mis- 
souri into the Union, and also the prohibition 
of the several laws and Constitutions of the 
non-slaveholding States.” 

In Wilson vs. Melvin, (4 Missouri R., 592,) 
it appeared the defendant left Tennessee with 
an intention of residing in Illinois, taking his 
negroes with him. After a month’s stay in 
Iilinois, he took his negroes to St. Louis, and 
hired them, then returned to fllinois. On these 
facts, the inferior court instructed the jury that 
the defendant was a scojourner in Illinois. This 
the Supreme Csurt held was error, and the 
judgment was reversed. 

The case of Dred Scott vs. Mmerson (15 
Missouri R., 682, March term, 1852) will now 
be stated. This case involved the identical 
question before us, Emerson having, since the 
hearing, sold the plaintiff to Sandford, the de- 
fendant. 

Two of the Judges ruled the case, the Chief 
Justice dissenting. It cannot be improper to 
state the grounds of the opinion of the court 
and of the dissent. 

The court say: “Cases of this kind are not 
strangers in our court. Persons have been 
frequently here adjudged to be entitled to their 
freedom, on the ground that their masters held 
them ia slavery in Territories or States in which 
that institution is prohibited. From the first 
case decided in our court, it might be inferred 
that this result was brought about by a pre- 
sumed assent of the master, from the fact of 
having voluntarily taken his slave to a place 
where the relation of master and slave did not 
exist. But subsequent cases base the right to 
‘exact the forfeiture of emancipation,’ as they 
term it, on the ground, it would seem, that it 
was the duty of the courts of this State to carry 
into effect the Constitution and laws of other 
States and Territories, regardless of the rights, 




















terms, recognises the status of Slavery as found- 
ed on the municipal law: “ No person held to 
service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall,” &c. Now, 
unless the fugitive escape from a place where, 
by the municipal law, he is held to labor, this 
provision affords no remedy to the master. What 
can be more conclusive than this? Supposea 
slave escape from a ‘Territory where Slavery is 
not authorized by law, can he be reclaimed? 
In this case, a majority of the court have 
said that a slave may be taken by his master 
into a Territory of the United States, the same 
ag a horse, or any other kind of property. 
It is true, this was said by the court, as 
also many other things, which are of no au- 
thority. Nothing that has been said by them, 
which has not 9 direct bearing on the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, against which they decided, 
can be considered as authority. I shall cer- 
tainly not regard it as such. The question of 
jurisdiction, being before the court, was de- 
cided by them authoritatively, but nothing be- 
yond that question. 

Under this head I shall chiefly rely on the 
decisions of the Supreme Courts of the South- 
ern States, and especially of the State of Mis- 
souri, 

In the Ist and 2d sections of the 6th article 
of the Constitution of Illinois, it is declared 
that neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude 
shall hereafter be introduced into this State, 
otherwise than for the punishment of crimes 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
vieted ; and in the 2d section it is declared 
that any violation of this article shali effect 
the emancipation of such person from his obli- 
gation to service. In Iilinois a right of transit 
through the State is given the master with his 
slaves. This is a matter which, as I suppose, 
belongs exclusively to the State. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois, in the case 
of darrot vs. Jarrot, (2 Gilmer, 7,) said: 

“ After the conquest of this Territory by 
Virginia, she ceded it to the United States, and 
stipulated that the titles and possessions, rights 
and liberties, of the French settlers, should be 
guarantied to them. This, it has been con- 
tended, secured them in the possession of those 
negroes as slaves which they held before that 
time, and that neither Congress nor the Con- 
vention had power to deprive them of it; or, 
in other words, that the Ordinance and Consti- 
tution should not be so interpreted and under- 
stood as applying to such slaves, when it is 
therein declared that there shall be neither Sla- 
very nor involuntary servitude in the Northwest 
Territory, nor in the State of Illinois, otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes. But it was 
held that those rights could not be thus pro- 
tected, but must must yield to the Ordinance 
and Constitution.” 


The first slave case decided by the Supreme 
Court of Missouri, contained in the Reports, 
was Winny vs. Whitesides, (1 Missouri Rep., 
473,) at October term, 1824. It appeared 
that more than twenty-five years before, the 
defendant, with her husband, had removed from 
Carolina to Illinois, and brought with them the 
plaintiff; that they continued to reside in Ili- 
nois three or four years, retaining the plaintiff 
as a slave, after which they removed to Mis- 
souri, taking her with them. 

The court held, that if a slave be detained 











the policy, or the institutions, of the people of 
this State.” 

And the court say that the States of the 
Union, in their municipal concerns, are regard- 
ed as foreign to each other; that the courts of 
one State do not take notice of the laws of 
other States, unless proved as facts, and that 
every State has the right to determine how far 
its comity to other States shall extend; and it 
is laid down, that when there is no act of man- 
umission decreed to the free State, the conrts 
of the slave States cannot be called to give 
effect to the law of the free State. Comity, it 
alleges, between States, depends upon the dis- 
cretion of both, which may be varied by cir- 
cumstances. And it is declared by the court, 
“that times are not as they were when the for- 
mer decisions on this subject were made.” 
Since then, not only individuals but States have 
been possessed with a dark and fell spirit in 
relation to Slavery, whose gratification is sought 
in the pursuit of measures whose inevitable 
consequence must be the overthrow and de- 
struction of our Government. Under such 
circumstances, it does not behoove the State of 
Missouri to show the least countenance to any 
measure which might gratify this spirit. She 
is willing to assume her full responsibility for 
the existence of Slavery within her limits, nor 
does she seek to share or divide it with others. 

Chief Justice Gamble dissented from the 
other two judges. He says: 

“In every slaveholding State in the Union, 
the subject of emancipation is regulated by 
statute ; and the forms are prescribed in which 
it shall be effected. Whenever the ‘forms re- 
quired by the laws of the State in which the 
master and slave-are resident are complied with, 
the emancipation is complete, and the slave is 
free. Ifthe right of the person thus emanci- 
pated is subsequently drawn in question in 
another State, it will be ascertained and de- 
termined by the law of the State in which the 
slave and his former master resided; and when 
it appears that such law has been complied 
with, the right to freedom will be fully sustain- 
ed in the courts of all the slaveholding States, 
although the act of emancipation may not be 
in the form required by law in which the 
Court sits. ? ; 

“Yn all such cases, courts vontinually ad- 
minister the law of the country where the right 
was acquired; and when that law becomes 
known to the court, it is just as much @ matter 
of course to decide the rights of the parties ac- 
cording to its requirements, as it is to settle the 
title of real estate situated in our State by its 
own laws.” p 

This appears to me a most satisfactory an- 
swer to the argument of the court. Chief 
Justice continues : > : 

“The perfect equality of the different States 
lies at the foundation ug Union. on - 
institution of Slavery in the States 1s one ove 
which the Constitution of the United pues 
gives no power to the General Government, 1 
is left to be adopted Oe aces 
States, us they think best; nor © : 
State, ‘or Shas A of States, claim the right to 
interfere with any other State upon the qnes- 
tion of admitting or excluding this institution. 

“A citizen of Missouri, who removes with his 
slave to Illinois, has no right to complain that 
the fandamental law of that State to which he 





in Illinois until he be entitled to freedom, the 


removes, and in which he makes his residence 
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dissolves the relation between him and his slave. 
It is as much his own voluntary act, as if he had 
executed a deed of emancipation. No one can 
pretend ignorance of this constitutional provis- 
ion, aud,” he says, “the decisions which have 
heretofure been made in this State, and in 
many other slaveholding States, give effect to 
this and other similar provisions, on the ground 
that the master, by making the free State the 
residence of his slave, has submitted his right 
to the operation of the law of such State, and 
this,” he says, “is the same in law asa regular 
deed of emancipation.” 

“ He adds: 

“Tregard the question as conclusively set- 
tled by repeated adjudications of this court, and, 
if I doubted or denied the propriety of those 
decisions, I would not feel myself any more at 
liberty to overturn them, than I would any oth- 
er series of decisions by which the law of any 
other question was settled. There is with me,” 
he says, “ nothing in the law relating to Slavery 
which distinguishes it from the law on any 
other subject, or allows any more accommoda- 

" tion to the temporary public excitements which 
are gathered around it.” 

“In this State,” he says, “it has been recognis- 
ed from the beginning of the Government as a 
Correct position in law, that a master who takes 
his slave to reside in a State or Territory where 
Slavery is prohibited, thereby emancipates his 
slave.” These decisions, which come down to 
the year 1837, seemed to have so fully settled 
the question, that since that time there has 
been no case bringing it before the court for 
any reconsideration, until the present. In the 
case of Winny vs. Whitesides, the question was 
made in the argument, “whether one nation 
would execute the penal laws of another,” and 
the court replied in this language, Huberas, 
quoted in 4 Dallas, which says, “ personal 
rights or disabilities obtained or communicated 
by the laws of any particular place are of a 
nature which accompany the person wherever 
he goes;” and the Chief Justice observed, in 
the case of Rachel vs. Walker, the act of Con- 
gress called the Missouri Compromise was 
held as operative as the Ordinance of 1787. 

When Deed Scott, his wife and children, were 
removed from Fort Snelling to Missouri, in 1838, 
they were free as the law was then settled and 
continued for fourteen years afterward, up to 
1852, when the above decision was made. Prior 
to this, for nearly thirty years, as Chief Justice 
Gamble declares, the residence of a master 
with his slave in the State of Illinois, or in the 
territory north of Missouri, where Slavery was 
probibited by the act called the Missouri Com- 
promise, would manumit the slave as ¢ ffectual- 
ly as if he had executed a deed of emancipa- 
tion; and that an offi-er of the army who takes 
his slave into that State or Territory, and holds 
him there as a slave, liberates him the same as 
any other citizen—and down to the above time 

it was settled by numerous and uniform decis- 
ions; snd that on the return of the slave to 
Missouri, his former condition of Slavery did 
not attach. Such was the settled law of Mis- 
souri until the decision of Scott and Emerson 

In the case of Sylvia vs. Kirby, (17 Mis- 
souri Rep., 434,) the court followed the above 
decision, observing it was similar in all re- 
spects to the case of Scott and Emerson. 

This court follows the established construc- 
tion of the statutes of a State by its Supreme 
Court. Such a construction is considered as 
a part of the statute, and we follow it to avoid 
two rules of property in the same State. But 
we do not follow the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of a State beyoud a statutory construc- 
tion as a rule of decision for this court. State 
decisions are always viewed with respect and 
treated as authority; but we follow the settled 
construction of the statutes, not because it is 
of binding authority, but in pursuance of a rule 
of jndicial policy. 

But there is no pretence that the case of 
Dred Scott vs Emerson turned upon the con- 
struction of a Missouri statute; nor was there 
any established rule of property which could 
have rightfully icfluenced the decision. On 
the contrary, the decision overruled the settled 
law for near thirty years. 

This is said by my brethren to be a Missouri 
question ; but there is nothing which gives it 
this character, except that it involves the right 
to persons claimed as slaves who reside in Mis 
souri, and the decision was made by the Su- 
preme Court of that State. It involves a right 
claimed under an act of Congress and the Con- 
stitution of Illinois, and which cannot be de- 
cided without the consider&tion and construc- 
tion of those laws. But the Supreme Court of 
Missouri held, in this case, that it will not regard 
either of those laws, without which there was 
no case before it; and Dred Scott, having been 
a slave, remaivs a slave. In this respect it is 
admitted this isa Missouri question—a case 
which has but one side, if the act of Congress 
and the Constitution of Illinois are not recog- 
nised. 

And does such 8 case constitute a rule of deci- 
sion for this court—a case to be followed by this 
court? The course of decision so long and so 
uniformly maintained established a comity or 
law betweeen Missouri and the free States and 
Territories where Slavery was prohibited, which 
must be somewhat regarded in this case. 
Rights sanctioned for twenty-eight years ought 
not and cannot be repudiated, with any sem- 
blance of justice, by one or two decisions, in- 
fluenced, as declared, by a determination to 
counteract the excitement against Slavery in 
the free Sates. 

The courts of Lonisiana having held, for a 
series of years, that where a master took his 
slave to France, or any free State, he was en- 
titled to freedom, and that on bringing him 
back the status of Slavery did not attach, the 
Legislature of Louisiana declared by an act 
that the slave should not be made free under 
such circumstances. This regulated the rights 
of the master from the time the act took effect. 
But the decision of the Missouri court, reversing 
& farmer decision, affects all previous decisions, 
technically, made on the same principles, un- 
less such decisions are protected by the lapse 
of time or the statute of limitations. Dred 
Scott and his family, beyond all controversy, 
were free under the decisions made for twenty- 
eight years, before the case of Scott vs. Emer- 
son. This was the undoubted law of Missouri 
for fourteen years after Scott and his family 
were brought back to that State. And the 
grave question arises, whether this law may be 
80 disregarded as to enslave free persons. 1 am 
strongly inclined to think that a rule of decision 
80 well settled as not to be questioned, cannot 
be annulled by a single decision of the court. 
Such rights may be inoperative under the de- 
cision in future; but I cannot well perceive 
how it can have the same effct in prior cases 

It is admitted, that when a former decision is 
reversed, the technical effect of the judgment ia 
to make all previous adjudications on the same 
question erroneous. But the case before us was 
not that the law had been erroneously construed, 
bat that, uoder the circumstances which then 
existed, that law would not be recognised ; and 
the reason for this is declared to be the excite- 
ment against the institution of Slavery in the 
free States. While I lament this excitement 
as much as any one, I cannot assent that it shall 
be made a basis of judicial action. 

In 1816, the common law, by statute, was 
made a part of the law of Missouri; and that 
includes the great principles of international 
law. These principles cannot be abrogated 

by judicial decisions, It will require the same 
exercise of power to abolish the common law, 
as to introduce it. International law is founded 
in the opinions generally received and acted on 
by civilzed nations, and enforced by moral 
sanctions. It becomes a more authoritative 
system when it results from special compacts, 
founded on modified rules, adapted to the ex- 
igencies of human society; it isin fact an inter- 
national morality, adapted to the best interests 
of nations. And in regard to the States of this 
Dnion, on the subject of Slavery, it is eminent- 
ly fitted for a rule of action, subject to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. “The laws of nations are 
but the natural rights of man applied toxiations.” 
(Vattel ) 
If the common law have the force of a statu- 
tory enactment in Missouri, it is clear, as it 
seems to me, that a slave who, by a residence in 

Ulinois in the service of his master, becomes 

entitled to bis freedom, cannot again be reduc. 

ed to Slavery by returning to his former domi- 
cil in a slave State. It is Unnecessary to say 
what legislative power might do by a general 

xct in such a case, but it would be singular if a 

freeman could be made a slave by the exercise 

of a judicial discretion. And it wuold be still 
more extraordinary if this could be done, not 
only in the absence of special legislation, but 
in & State where the common law is in force. 
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United States, and in the mean time they shall 
be maintnined and protected in the free enjoy- 
ment of their liberty, property, and the religion 
they profess. 
_As Slavery existed in Louisiana at the time 
of the cession, it is supposed this is a guaran- 
ty that there should be no change in its condi- 
tion. 
‘The answer to this is, in the first place, that 
such a subject does not belong to the treaty- 
making power; and any such arrrangement 
would have been nugatory. And, in the second 
place, by no admissible construction can the 
guaran y be carried further than the protection 
of property in slaves at that time in the ceded 
territory. And this has been complied with. 
The organization of the slave States of Louis- 
iana, Missouri, and Arkansas, embraced every 
slave in Louisiana at the time of the cession. 
This removes every grcund of objection under 
the treaty. There is therefore no pretence, 
growing out of the treaty, that any part of the 
Territory of Louisiana, as ceded, beyond the 
organized States, is slave territory. 
Under the fifth head, we were to consider 
whether the status of Slavery attached to the 
plaintiff and wife, on their return to Missouri. 
This doctrine is not asserted in the late opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court of Missouri, and up 
to 1852 the contrary doctrine was uniformly 
maintained by that court. 
In its late decision, the court say that it will 
not give effect in Missouri to the laws of Illi- 
nois, or the law of Congress called the Missouri 
Compromise. This was the effect of the decis- 
ion, though its terms were, that the court would 
not take notice, judicially, of those laws. 
In 1851, the Court of Appeals of South Car- 
olina recognised the principle, that a slave, be- 
ing taken to a free State, became free. (Com- 
monwealth vs. Pleasants, 10 Leigh Rep., 697.) 
In Betty vs. Horton, the Court of Appeals held 
that the freedom of the slave was acquired by 
the action of the laws of Massachusetts, by the 
815) being taken there. (5 Leigh Rep., 
The slave States have generally adopted the 
rule, that where the master, by a residence with 
his slave in a State or Territory where Slavery 
is prohibited, the slave was entitled to his free- 
dom everywhere. This was the settled doctrine 
of the Supreme Court of Missouri. It has been 
so held in Mississippi, in Virginia, in Louisi- 
ana, formerly in Kentucky, Maryland, and in 
other States. 
The law, where a contract is made and is to 
be executed, governs it. This does not depend 
upon comity, but upon the law of the contract. 
And if, in the language of the Supreme Court 
of. Missouri, the master, by taking his slave to 
Illinois, and employing him there as a slave, 
emancipates him as effectually as by a deed of 
emancipation, is it possible that such an act is 
not matter for adjudication in any slave State 
where the master may take him? Does not the 
master assent to the law, when he places him- 
self under it in a free State? 
The States of Missouri and Tllinois are 
bounded by a common line. The one prohib- 
its Slavery, the other admits it. This has been 
done by the exercise of that sovereign power 
which appertains to each. We are bound to 
respect the institutions of each, as emanating 
from the voluntary action of the people. Have 
the people of cither any right to disturb the re- 
lations of the other? Each State rests upon 
the basis of its own sovereignty, protected by 
the Constitution. Our Union has been the 
foundation of our prosperity and national glory. 
Shall we not cherish and maintain it? This 
can only be done by respecting the legal rights 
of each State. 
If a citizen of a free State shall entice or en- 
able a slave to escape from the service of his 
master, the law holds him responsible, not only 
for the loss of the slave, but he is liable to be 
indicted and fined for the misdemeanor. And 
I am bound here to say, that I have never 
found a jury in the four States which constitute 
my circuit, which have not sustained this law, 
where the evidence required them to sustain it. 
And it is proper that I should also say, that 
more cases have arisen in my circuit, by reason 
of its extent aud locality, than in all other parts 
of the Union. This has been done to vindicate 
the sovereign rights of the Southern States, and 
protect the legal interests of our brethren of 
the South. 
Let these facts be contrasted with the case 
now before the court. Illinois has declared in 
the most solemn and impressive form that there 
shall be neither Slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in that State, and that any slave brought 
into it, with a view of becoming a resident, shall 
be emancipated. And effect has been given to 
this provision of the Constitution by the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of that State. With 
a full knowledge of these facts, aslave is brought 
from Missouri to Rock Island, ia the State of 
[ilinois, and is retained there as a slave for two 
years, and then taken to Fort Snelling, where 
Slavery is prohibited by the Missouri Compro- 
mise act, and there he is detained two years 
longer in a state of Slavery. Harriet, his wife, 
was also kept at the same place four years as a 
slave, having been purchased in Missouri. 
They were then removed to the State of Mis- 
souri, and sold as slaves, and in the action be- 
fore us they are not only claimed as slaves, but 
@ majority of my brethren have held that on 
their being returned to Missouri the status of 
Slavery attaehed to them. 
Iam not able to reconcile this result with 
the respect due to the State of Illinois. Having 
the same rights of sovereignty as the State of 
Missouri in adopting a Constitution, I can per- 
ceive no reason why the institutions of Illinois 
should not receive the same consideration as 
those of Missouri. Allowing to my brethren 
the same right of judgment that I exercise my- 
self, I must be permitted to say that it seems to 
me the principle laid down will enable the peo- 
ple of a clave State to introduce Slavery into a 
free State, for a longer or shorter time, as may 
suit their convenience; and by returning the 
slave to the State whence he was brought, by 
force or otherwise, the status of Slavery attach- 
es, and protects the rights of the master, and 
defies the sovereignty of the free State. There 
is no evidence before us that Dred Scott and 
his family returned to Missouri voluntarily. 
The contrary is inferable from the agreed case: 
“In the year 1838, Dr. Emerson removed the 
plaintiff and said Harriet, and their daughter 
Eliza, from Fort Snelling to the State of Mis- 
souri, where they have ever since resided.” 
This is the agreed case; and can it be inferred 
from this that Scott and family returned to Mis- 
souri voluntarily? He was removed; which 
shows that he was passive, as a slave, having 
exercised no volition on the subject. He did 
not resist the master by absconding or force. 
But that was nct sufficient to bring him within 
Lord Srowell’s decision; he must have acted 
voluntarily. It would be a mockery of law and 
an outrage on his rights to coerce his return, 
and then claim that it was voluntary, and on 
that ground that his former status of Slavery 
attached. 
If the decision be placed on this ground, it 
is a fact for a jury to decide, whether the re- 
turn was voluntary, or else the fact should be 
distinctly admitted. A presumption against 
the plaintiff in this respect, I say with confi- 
——— is not authorized from the facts admit- 
ted, 
In coming to the conclusion that a voluntary 
return by Grace to her former domicil, Slavery 
attached, Lord Stowell took great pains to 
show that England forced Slavery upon her col- 
onies, and that it was maintained by numerous 
acts of Parliament and public policy, and, in 
short, that the system of Slavery was not only 
established by Great Britain in her West In- 
dian colonies, but that it was popular and profit- 
able to many of the wealhty and it fluential peo- 
ple of Eagland, who were engaged in trade, or 
owned and cultivated plantations in the colo- 
nies. No one can read his elaborate views, 
and not be struck with the great difference be- 
tween England and ber colonies, and the free 
and slave States of this Union. While Slavery 
in the colonies of England is subject to the 
power of the mother country, our States, espe- 
cially in regard to Slavery, are independent, 
resting upon their own sovereignties, and sub- 
ject only to international laws, which apply 
to independent States, 

In the case of Williams, who was a slave in 
Granada, having ran away, came to England, 
Lord Stowell said: “ The four judges all con- 
cur in this—that he was a slave in Granada, 
though a free man in England, and he would 
have continued a free man in all other parts of 
the world except Granada.” 

Strader vs Graham (10 Howard, 82, and 18 
Curtis 305) has been cited as having a direct 





It is supposed by some, that the third article 
in the treaty of cession of Louisiana to this 
country, by France, in 1803, may have some 
Tne article referred 
pi cn my the inhabitants of the ceded 

Y Shall be incorporated into the Uuion 
and eujoy all the advantages of cikinens of iho 


bearing on this question, 


bearing in the case before us. In that case the 
court say: “It was exclusively in the power of 
Kentucky to determine, for itself, whether the 
employment of slaves in another State should 
or should not make them free on their return.” 
No question was before the court in that case, 
except that of jurisdiction. And any opinion 
8ivea on apy ovber point is obiter dictum, and 
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of no authority. In the conclusion of his opin- | 
ion, the Chief Justice said: “In every view 0 
the subject, therefore, this court has no juris- 
diction of the case, and the writ of error must 
on that ground be dismissed.” 4 

In the case of Spencer vs. Negro Dennis, (8 
Gil’s Rep., 321,) the court say: “Once free, 
and always free, is the maxim of Maryland law 
upon the subject. Freedom having once vested, 
by no compact between the master and the lib- 
erated slave, nor by any condition subsequent, 
attached by the master to the gift of freedom, 
can a state of slavery be reproduced.” 

ln Hunter vs, Bulcher, (1 Leigh, 172:) 

“ Bya statute of Maryland of 1796, all slaves 
brought into that State to reside are declared 
free; a Virginian-born slave is earried by his 
master to ecylend ; the master settled there, 
and keeps the slave there in bondage for twelve 
years, the statute in force all the time; then 
he brings him as a slave to Virginia, and sells 
him there. Adjudged, in an action brought 
by the man against the purchaser, that he is 
free.” 

Judge Kerr, in the case, says: ; 

“ Agreeing, as I do, with the general view 
taken in this case by my brother Green, I 
would not add a word, but to mark the exact 
extent to which I mean to go. The law of 
Marylard having enacted that slaves carried 
into that State for sale or to reside shall be free, 
and the owner of the slave here having carried 
him to Maryland, and voluntarily submitting 
himself and the slave to that law, it governs the 
case.” 

In every decision of a slave case prior to 
that of Dred Scott vs. Emerson, the Supreme 
Court of Missouri considered it as turning upon 
the Cons‘itution of Illinois, the Ordinance of 
1787, or the Missouri Compromise act of 1820. 
The court treated these acts as in force, and 
held itself bouud to execute them, by declaring 
the slave to be free who had acquired a domicil 
under them with the consent of his master. 

The late decision reversed this whole line of 
adjudication, and held that neither the Consti- 
tution and laws of the States, nor acts of Con- 
gress in relation to Territories, could be judicial- 
ly noticed by the Supreme Court of Missouri. 
This is believed to be in conflict with the de- 
cisions of all the courts in the Southern States, 
with some exceptions of recent cases. 

In Marie Louise vs. Morat et al., (9 Louisi- 
ana Rep., 475,) it was held, where a slave hav- 
ing been taken to the kingdom of France or 
other country by the owner, where Slavery is 
not tolerated, operates on the condition of the 
slave, and produces immediate emancipation ; 
and that, where a slave thus becomes free, the 
master cannot reduce him again to Slavery. 

Josephine vs. Poultney, (Louisiana Annual 
Rep., 329,) “where the owner removes with a 
slave into a State in which Slavery is prohib 
ited, with the intention of residing there, the 
slave will be thereby emancipated, and their 
subsequent return to the State of Louisiana 
cannot restore the relation of master and slave.” 
To the same import are the cases of Smith vs. 
Smith, (13 Louisiana Rep., 441; Thomas vs, 
Generis, Louisiana Rep., 483; Harry et al. vs. 
Decker and Hopkins; Walker vs. Mississippi 
Rep., 36,) it was held that, “slaves within the 
jurisdiction of the Northwestern Territory, be- 
came freemen by virtue of the Ordinance of 
1787, and can assert their claim to freedom in 
the courts of Mississippi, (Griffith vs, Fanny, | 
Virginia Rep., 143,) it was decided that a negro 
held in servitude in Ohio, under a deed execu. 
ted in Virginia, is entitled to freedom by the 
Constitution of Ohio. 

The case of Rhodes vs. Bell (2 Howard, 307; 
15 Curtis, 152) involved the main principle in 
the case before us. A person residing in Wash. 
ington city purchased a slave in Alexandria, 
and brought him to Washington. Washington 
continued under the law of Maryland, Alexan- 
dria under the law of Virginia. The act of 
Maryland of November, 1796, (2 Moxey’s Laws, 
351,) declared any one who shall bring any ne- 
gro, mulatto, or other slave, into Maryland, such 
slave should be free. The above slave, by rea- 
son of his being brought into Washington city, 
wa3 declared by this court to be free. This, it 
appears to me, is a much stronger case against 
the slave than the facts in the case of Scott. 

In Bush vs. White, (3 Monroe, 104,) the court 
say : 

1 That the Ordinance was paramount to the 
Territorial laws, and restrained the legislative 
power there as effectually as a Constitution in 
an organized State. It was a public act of the 
Legislature of the Union, and a part of the su- 
preme law of the land; and, as such, this court 
is as much bound to take notice of it as it can 
be of any other law.” 

In the case of Rankin vs. Lydia, before cited, 
Jadge Mills, speaking for the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky, says : 

“Tf, by the positive provision in our code, we 
can and must hold our slaves in the one case, 
and statutory provisicns equally positive decide 
against that right in the other, and liberate the 
slave, he must, by an authority equally impe- 
rious, be declared free. Every argument which 
supports the right of the master on one side, 
based upon the force of written law, must be 
equally conclusive in favor of the slave, when 
he can point out in the statute the clause which 
secures his freedom.” 

And he further said: 

“Free people of color in all the States are 
it is believed, quasi citizens, or, at least, deni 
zens. Although none of the States may allow 
them the privilege of office and suffrage, yet al 

other civil and conventional rights are secured to 
them; at least, sach rights were evidently secur 

ed to them by the Ordinance in question for the 
government of Indiana. If these rights are 
vested in that or any other portion of the United 
States, can it be compatible with the spirit of 
our Confederated Government to deny their ex- 
istence in any other part? Is there less comity 
existing between State and State, or State and 
Territory, than exists between the despotic Gov- 
ernments of Europe?” 

These are the words of a learned and great 
judge, born and educated in a slave State. 

I now come to inquire, under the 6th and 
last head, “whether the decisions of the Sn- 
preme Court of Missouri, on the question before 
us, are binding on this court.” 

While we respect the learning and high in- 
telligence of the State courts, and consider their 
decisions, with others, as authority, we follow 
them only where they give a construction to the 
State statutes. On this head, I consider myself 
fortunate in being able to turn to the decision 
of this court, given by Mr. Justice Grier, in 
Pease vs. Peck, a case from the State of Mich- 
igaa, (18 Howard, 589,) decided in December 
term, 1855. Speaking for the Court, Judge 
Grier said: 

“We entertain the highest respect for that 
learned court, (the Supreme Court of Michigan,) 
and in any question affecting the construction 
of their own laws, where we entertain any doubt, 
would be glad to be relieved from doubt and 
responsibility by reposing on their decision. 
There are, itis true, many dicta to be found 
in our decisions, averring that the courts of the 
United States are bound to follow the decisions 
of the State courts on the construction of their 
own laws. But although this may be correct, 
yet a rather strong expression of a general 
rule, it cannot be received as the annunciation 
of a maxim of universal application. Accord- 
ingly, our reports furnish many cases of excep- 
tions to it. In all cases where there is a settled 
construction of the laws of a State, by its high- 
est judicature established by admitted prece- 
dent, it is the practice of the courts of the Uni- 
ted States to receive and adopt it, without 
criticism or further inquiry. When the decis- 
ions of the State court are not consistent, we 
do not feel bound to follow the last, if it is con- 
trary to our own convictions; and much more 
is this the case where, after a long course of 
consistent decisions, some new light suddenly 
springs up, or an excited public opinion has 
elicited new doctrines subversive of former safe 
precedent.” 

These words, it appears to me, have a strong- 
er application to the case before us than they 
had to the cause in which they were spoken 
as the opinion of this court ; and I regret that 
they do not seem to be as fresh in the recollec- 
tion of some of my brethren as in my own. For 
twenty-eight years, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri were consistent on all the 
points made in this case. But this consistent 
course was suddenly terminated, whether by 
some new light suddenly springing up, or an 
excited public opinian, or both, it is not 
necessary to say, In the case of Scott vs. Em- 
erson, in 1852, they were overturned and re- 
pudiated. 

Tnis, then, is the very case in which seven 
of my brethren declared they would not follow 
the last decision. On this authority I may 

well repose. I can desire no*other or better 
basis. 

Bat there is another ground which I deem 
conclusive, and which I will re-state. 











of Illinois, under which Dred Scott, his wife 


f, and children, claimed that they are entitled to 


freedom. 

This being rejected by the Missouri court, 
there was no case before it, or at least it was a 
case with only one side. And this is the case 
which, in the opinion of this court, we are 
bound to follow. The Missouri court disre- 
gards the express provisions of an act of Con- 
greas and the Constitution of a sovereign State, 
both of which laws for twenty-ieght years it 
had not only regarded, but carried into effect. 

If a State court may do this, on a question 
involving the liberty of a human being, what 
protection do the laws afford? So far from this 
being a Missouri question, it is a question 
within the 25th section of the judiciary act, 
where aright to freedom being set up under 
the act of Congress, and the decision being 
against such right, it may be brought for re- 
vision before this court, from the Supreme 
Court of Missouri. 

I think tae judgment of the court below 
should be reversed. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Bas The office of the National Era is re- 
moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build- 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
street. 





Tue List or Senators AND MEMBERS on 
our fourth page is not correct. It will ef 
next week, carefully revised. ee ee 





IRREGULARITIES OF THE Mati.—We do not 
know what is the matter with the mails. They 
may be no worse than usual, but we certainly 
hear more about them, perhaps in consequence 
of the deep interest awakened by Martha Rus- 
sell’s story, and the reluctance of our readers 
to miss @ single number. We assure our sub- 
scribers that our office performs well, whatever 
delinquencies Uncle Samuel’s office may be 
guilty of. 

- Back Numbers of the Era can still be had, 
so that all who wish to be supplied from the 
commencement of the Autobiography, can be 
accommodated. 


pqe Tue Avrosrocrapny of a New England 
Girl, by Martha Russell, now in progress in our 
paper, is copyrighted by the author. 





pay Somesopy asks whether Martha Russell 
is the real name of the author of the Story now 
appearing in the ra. It is. 


———_e—-——— 


pa@s~ Tus Era is heavy this week, but it con- 
tains strong meat for men. The noble opinion 
of Judge McLean and the closing part of the 
invaluable speech of Mr. Perry nearly fill the 


outside, The readers of our Literary Mis- 
cellany will be patient. We have the year 
before us. 


ey 


pas Lorp Napier, the new British Minister, 
was presented to the President by General Cass 
on the 16th. 1A 


THE SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE— 
ITS ACTION. 


The special session of the Senate was closed 
last Saturday. 

The Dallas-Clarendon Treaty, after several 
amendments, which it was thought would not 
be objected to by the British Government, was 
ratified by a vote, it is stated, of 32 yeas to 15 
nays. 

Had the Republican members voted against 
it, it would have failed. Mr. Trumbull, it is 
reported, was the only member of that Party 
who recorded his vote in the negative. 

We learn that the Treaty was ably advoca- 
ted by Jefferson Davis, although, if we mistake 
not, it is unacceptable to the extreme South- 
ern Party. 

The report of the committee on the case of 
Mr. Cameron was agreed to, and that gentle- 
man holds his seat, without further cavil. 

It seems that Mr. Bright’s credentials, from 
some oversight, were not referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; so that proceedings 
in his case must be instituted at the next ses- 
sion. No further proceedings took place in 
regard to Dr. Fitch, so that the whole Indiana 
case lies over till next winter, when it will be 
acted upon, we presume, with great delibera- 
tion ; and probably towards the close of the 
next session, the majority of the Senate may 
come to the conclusion that there has been no 
valid election of Senators in Indiana! 

A Treaty of Reciprocity with the Sandwich 
Islands, we learn, was also under consideration, 
and would have been ratified, could it have 
been brought to a vote; but Wool and Sugar 
combined for its defeat—certain Senators, rep- 
resenting these two interests, manifestiing a 
determination to talk it to death. Such is the 
statement we have heard, and we give it cre- 
dence. It is marvellous how petty local inter- 
ests are permitted to override a sound political 
economy, and a broad national policy. 

The novel and extraordinary treaties negoti- 
ated with Mexico, by Mr. Forsyth, were not 
laid before the Senate, but, it is said, have been 
returned to Mexico, with instructions, &c. Mr. 
Forsyth was only a little too fast—a little in 
advance. We have not seen the end of the 
policy developed in these treaties. 

As to appointments, it is understood that the 
President desires to act upon the principle of 
rotation in office. Commissions are permitted 
to expire, and new men then come upon the 
stage. We suppose that the rule will be, the 
appointment of men from the ranks of those 
who favored the nomination of Mr. Buchanan. 

We notice only a few of the appointments 
made and confirmed : 

Samuel Medary of Ohio, Governor of Minne- 
sota, in place of Governor Gorman. Quite su- 
perfluous, we might suppose, as Minnesota, 
next winter, will come in as a State. 

William Meer, of Kansas, to be Attorney for 
Kansas. 

William E. Murphy, of Kansas, to be Indian 
Agent for the Pottawatomie Indians. 

Elias 8S. Dennis of Illinois, to be Marghal for 
Kansas. 

We are told by one of the clerks of the late 
Kansas Commission, that William E, Murphy 
belongs to the Pro-Slavery Party in Kansas, 
and was implicated in the mob proceedings in 
Leavenworth, 

Lewis W. Sifford to be Marshal for the 
Southern district of Ohio, vice Thos. K. Smith. 

The nomination of Mr. Smith by President 
Pierce was received in handsome terms by the 
Democratic Press of Ohio, and was highly 
acceptable to Judge McLean. Owing to the 
influence of Mr. Pugh, it was unacted upon, 
till, at the special session, Mr. Buchanan sent 
in a new nomination. Itis quite possible that 
Mr. Smith may have failed to come up in doc- 
trine to the requirements of the Party which 
now boasts of Judge Taney as its exponent. 

One of the most significant facts of the late 
session was, the formal recognition of the Re- 
publican Party in the Senate. Hitherto, the 
majority has made up its committees without 
reference to it, but in reorganizing them at the 
special session, it left a certain number of 
vacancies to be filled up by the Republican 
members as they might see proper, and notified 
them, in the usual form, of this fact. Much 
dissatisfaction was expressed by the latter, on 
grounds stated in our record of proceedings, 
but Mr. Seward, it will be observed, accepting 
the overture, as conceding at least a portion 





The Supreme Court of Missouri refused to 
notice the act of Congress or the Constitution 


of what was required by Justice, moved that 
the committees, as constituted, be agreed to’ 
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We trust that this is the beginning of a Policy 
which will at least be confined to strict Justice. 





KANSAS--GOVERNOR GEARY RESIGNED. 


The condition of affairs in Kansas is not 
promising. Violence is brewing. The bogus 
Legislature, after having passed the Conven- 
tion bill, over the veto of Governor Geary, ad- 
journed. The bill puts all power in the hands 
of the Pro-Slavery Party. The voters are to 
be those, having the other qualifications, who 
are in the Territory on the 16th March—a date 
fixed upon to forestall the emigration from the 
free States. Every device has been put in 
execution to bring a large Pro Slavery immigra- 
tion to the Territory. A Free-State Delegate 
Convention was called, to meet at Topeka on 
the 10th instant, and we shall probably soon 
hear some report of its action. 

One thing is certain. It will not do for the 
Free State men to extinguish themselves by 
abstractions. The struggle is a practical one, 
and must be decided in some way by heads. 
Congress has done nothing to relieve them— 
the next Congress will probably do worse— 
from James Buchanan they can expect nothing. 
Their help is in God and in themselves. If they 
have the majority—as undoubtedly they have— 
let them prove it, They must organize—they 
must ascertain and keep an accurate record of 
their own numbers, They must be prepared 
to repel violence, to expose fraud, to assert 
and exercise their rights. If their votes be re- 
jected for insufficient cause, let them establish 
their own polls, vote anyhow, and keep accu- 
rate lists, so that their friends in Congress may 
have some certain grounds for action. To suf- 
fer the election to go by default, will be an 
abandonment of the field to Slavery. 

Immigrants, it is said, are pouring into the 
Territory. Additional passenger trains are put 
on the Pacific Railroad. The St. Louis Demo- 
crat announces the arrival at that port of the 
steamer Alvin Adams, from the Ohio river, hav- 
ing on board nearly 600 passengers, three- 
fourths of whom were Kansas emigrants from 
the Northern States. They were immediately 
transferred to the Missouri packets, and went 
up to their destination. 

February 27th, a correspondent of the Mis- 
souri Democrat, writing from Lecompton, men- 
tioned rumors currentthere, that Governor Geary 
was to be removed, or had been. A telegraphic 
despatch from St. Louis, March 10, announces 
the arrival of the Governor and his Secretary, 
en route for the East. Last Monday, it was un- 
derstood that telegraphic despatches had been 
received here, announcing his resignation. The 
reasons are not known generally, but there are 
many rumors. Some say, it is ia consequence 
of his life being in jeopardy; some, because 
Judge Lecompte is continued in office; some, 
because it may have been intimated that his 
resignation would relieve Mr. Buchanan from 
embaragsment. 

The truth is, Governor Geary tried, so far 
as circumstances would permit him, to secure 
the Free State men, as well as their adversaries, 
in the exercise of their rights; this is his sin— 
inasmuch as the Free State men have no rights 
which the Border Raffians are bound to respect. 
Mr. Buchanan, in appointing his successor, will 
probably bear this in mind | 

What say the People of the Free States to 
all this diabolism ? 





THE SUPREME COURT—THE OLIGARCHY — 
THE PEOPLE. 


The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Courier and Enquirer reiterates a state- 
ment formerly put forth by him, that the case of 
Dred Scott was “ made up”’ by certain persons 
in Missouri, for the purpose of giving the major- 
ity of the Supreme Court an opportunity to 
throw the weight of its influence on the side of 
Slavery and the Administration. This is a hard 
charge, and ought not to be ventured upon 
from mere suspicion. 

True, the opinions of s majority of the Bench 
were understood to be adverse to the Party of 
Freedom. Five of the Judges are from Slave- 
holding States, all of them connected by per- 
sonal ties with the institution of Slavery. They 
have been trained under its influences—their 
theories of natural and legal rights modified by 
thém. Are they unimpressible, impeccable, in- 
fallible ? 

The illustrious men of the Revolution, 
in all sections, shared in the opinion of that 
time, which regarded Slavery as exception- 
al—a thing to be tolerated, not an institu- 
tion representing vast pecuniary interests, and 
constituting a source of political power. Hence, 
there was little difference in the fundamental 
ideas which pervaded the jurisprudence of the 
North and the South. The opinions of the 
Courts of one section in regard to Slavery con- 
curred in the main with those of the Courts of 
the other. 

But the men and the times and the influences 
of the Revolution passed away. Large inter- 
ests connected themselves in the South with 
Slavery. No longer soliciting toleration, it de- 
manded recognition and protection, then exten- 
sion. Politics, Religion, and Literature, under- 
went a gradual change, which was soon quick- 
ened and made more radical by antagonism 
with the non-Slaveholding States, giving with 
to fierce sectional feeling. 

Statesmen first ceased to admit the evils of 
Slavery, then, boldly asserted its benefits: Sla- 
very, its necessities, its interests, its aggrand. 
izement, became the centre and circumference 
of Southern Politics. Southern Literature 
reflected the change; pamphlets, addresses, 
review3, were issued, not in excuse, but in glori- 
fication of Slavery. 

Nor did Religion escape. The Pulpit fur- 
nished the Biblical argument for Slavery, and 
the large ecclesiastical bodies of the country, 
agreeing before in the tacit assumption that it 
was 8 great moral evil, were rent asunder by the 
new doctrine that it was not an evil, but the 
best condition for both master and slave. 

We ask every candid man, was it possible 
that a radical change of Opinion, which modi- 
fied, if it did not revolutionize, the Politics, the 
Literature, and Religion of the South, should 
have made no impression on the Law of the 
South? Are Lawyers and Judges more than 
human? Are they exempt from the influence 
of prejudice, passion, self-interest, association, 
education, sectionalism, the public opinion im- 
mediately surrounding, and pressing upon, 
them ? 

Call to mind a few facts. The Slavery con- 
troversy, in its more recent form, sprang up in 
1831-"32, and before 1834 had assumed a polit. 
ical shape, the Policy of Propagandism being 
then boldly initiated by Mr. Calhoun. From 
that time to this, the controversy has gone on, 
extending and deepening, until now the whole 
country is involved in it; other questions are 
lost sight of, and Party organization is deter- 
mined by it. 

This is one fact. Another is, that, with one 
exception, (Judge McLean,) all of the gentle- 
men now members of the Supreme Court, have 
been appointed during the prevalence of this 
controversy. The dates of the appointments 
are as follows : 





Judge McLean - 1829 | Judge Nelson - 1845 
“ Taney - 1836 “" Grier - 1846 
“Wayne - 1835 * Curtis - 1851 
“ Catron - 1837 “© Campbell 1853 
“ Daniel - 1841 


If we except Judge McLean, appointed be- 





fore the opening of the present controversy in 
relation to Slavery, aud Judge Curtis, appoint- 


/ & question cf time. 





ed by Millard Fillmore, who, although submis- 
sive to the Slave Power, cannot be deemed one 
of its active partisans, ‘all the appointments 
were made by Administrations committed act- 
ively to the snpport of Slavery as a Political 
Power; and it is not reasonable to suppose 
that they were made without reference to such 
& consideration, especially as it may be as- 
sumed that the Senate, controlled since 1836 
by the Slaveholding Oligarchy, would not sanc- 
tion a nomination adverse to their peculiar 
views of the Constitution. 

Judges Taney and Wayne were nominated 
by General Jackson, after he had arrayed him- 
self against those who challenged the preten- 
sions of Slavery; Catron and Daniel, by Martin 
Van Buren, when forced by John C. Calhoun 
to the adoption of an extreme pro-Slavery poli- 
ey; Nelson, by John Tyler; Grier, by James 
K. Polk; Campbell, by Franklin Pierce. 

How could sensible men, unsuspecting or 
conservative, as they might be, misunderstand 
the morale of a Bench thus constituted ? 


The third fact is, that five of the Judges—a 
majority—are from the slave States, where men 
are held, regarded, and treated, as property ; 
where they are bequeathed, bought, sold, mort- 
gaged, taken in execution for debt, as proper- 
ty; and that in their several circuits they are 
constantly called upon to administer laws re- 
specting them, as property. Is it to be sup- 
posed that the judicial character and princi- 
ples thus formed, will be laid aside when they 
come to take their seats on the Supreme Bench, 
and administer the Laws of a Union composed 
of Free as well as Slave States. Will they not 
naturally interpret the Federal Constitution, 
and construe the Federal Laws respecting Sla- 
very, in the light of the usages, institutionss, 
and sentiments, of their own States ? 


Without then suspecting the members of the 
Court of any collusion, it is quite possible that 
the champions of Slavery were not unwilling to 
see a case brought before the Court, to test the 
great questions at issue with the Party of Free- 
dom, well assured in their own minds, from a 
reference to its peculiar composition, as to 
what its judgment would be. The correspond- 
ent of the Enquirer asserts that Mr. Sandford 
did not desire to bring the case up for judicial 
decision ; that he was really anxious for the 
freedom of Dred Scott and his family; but 
that he was over-persuaded. This statement 
ought to be looked into; for, if true, it will 
serve still more to diminish the weight of the 
opinions promulgated bya majority of the Court. 

The considerations we have presented will 
not be overlooked by the People of the coun- 
try. They will see that it is a very different 
tribunal from what it was when illustrated by 
such names as those of Marshall and Iredell 
and Story: that it has been gradually assuming, 
under the influence of partisan and sectional 
Administrations, a partisan and sectional char- 
acter; until at last it has ventured to step into 
the political arena, and attempt to settle great 
political questions for the nation, by applying 
to them purely sectional principles, unknown 
to the fathers of the Republic, unknown to its 
Constitution, at variance with the spirit and 
decisions of the Supreme Court under Chief 
Justice Marshall, repugnant to the legislation 
of the Federal Government since its organiza- 
tion, hostile to the Commen Law and the Law 
of Nations, inimical to the institutions of the 
Free States and the fundamental ideas on 
which they rest; and, if assented to by the 
People, converting this Union into a political 
association for the extension and aggrandize- 
ment of Negro Slavery. 

Will these principles be assented to? They 
will not. The legal mind of the country will 
not regard as decisions the obiter dicta of mem- 
bers of the Court, no matter under what pomp 
of ferm and phraseology they may have been 
uttered. Judge Catron himself held that the 
Court had no right to render judgment on the 
merits of a case dismissed by it from want of 
jurisdiction ; and Justices Curtis and McLean 
both announced that they would not consider 
the opinions of the Court on any other ques- 
tion than that of jurisdiction, authority. Their 
position will be sustained by the legal mind, 
especially in the Free States, no court of which 
will consider the obiter dicta of the majority of 
the Supreme Judges binding. 


What lawyers and judges repudiate, the 
people and politicians will not accept. No 
Party, no Legislature, will respect these volun- 
teered opinions of a Pro-Slavery Court. The 
Republican Party will continue to assert, with 
unabated confidence, the doctrine that slaves 
are not regarded or dealt with by the Federal 
Constitution as Property ; that it is the right 
and duty of Congress to provide Governments 
for Territories, and to secure justice and ex- 
tend liberty, by prohibiting Slavery therein. 
The Democratic leaders at the North will con- 
tinue their effert to hold their party together 
by insisting upon the right of the People of a 
Territory to exclude Slavery, despite the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court that no obstruction 
from any quarter can be permitted to interfere 
with the right of the slaveholder to carry his 
slaves into a Territory. Slaves conveyed by their 
masters into Free States will continue to be 
protected as freemen, in defiance of the ipse 
dixit of Justice Taney, that the Constitution 
recognises and protects property in slaves to 
to the same extent and in the same way as 
property in horses or cows: and any attempt 
to enforce such an opinion in a free State, as 
Law, will be resisted, vi e¢ armis, if necessary. 


So far from suppressing the agitation of Sla- 
very, or reconciling the People to its preten- 
sions, this action of the Supreme Court will 
furnish new materials for controversy, add fuel 
to the fire, arouse the popular mind still more 
against the domination of the Slave Power. 
The People, instead of being reduced to ac- 
quiescence in its pretensions, will come to look 
with distrust, and more than dislike, upon a 
tribunal, which is now the undisguised advo- 
cate of its sectional doctrine and policy, Al- 
ready the action of the Court kas been brought 
into consideration in the Legislatures of Mas- 
sachusetts and New York. ‘‘ The Judges must 
be elected by the People!” is the cry in one 
quarter. “If Slavery be in the Constitution, 
guarantied and protected as a National Inter- 
est by the Constitution, then it is our busi- 
ness!” is the cry in another quarter. “If, 
‘We, the People’ are upholding Slavery, then, 
‘ We, the People,’ will have a word to say about 
it in the States, as well as elsewhere !” 

Let the Slave Oligarchy look to it. Twenty 
millions of free, non-slaveholding People will 
not suffer themselves to be used as pack-horses 
of Slavery. They will now understand that 
they must look to themselves for protection 
and ascendency; for ascendency they will 
have. They have pretty well revolutionized 
twelve States; they will complete the work in 
them, and add some more to the same class. 
They have broken down all party organizations 
standing between them, and the Oligarchy 
with its party. They have placed twenty Sen- 
ators in the United States Senate, where 
twenty years ago they had not one. They 
came near obtaining the Federal Executive in 
the late Presidential election: success is only 
They intend to have their 


constitutional weight in the House, in the Sen- 
ate, in the Executive; and, finally, in the Su- 
preme Court. And, it is some consolation to 
reflect, that the recent action of the Court will 
tend to hasten, in the providence of God, the 
accomplishment of this great Revolution, 


JUDGE TANEY CONFRONTED BY HISTORY. 
sis of Judge Taney’s Opinion. 


Report: 

“Tt becomes necessary, therefore, to deter- 
mine who were citizens of the several States 
when the Constitution was adopted. 


they separated from Great Britain, formed 
new communities, and took their place among 
the family of nations. They who were recog- 
nised as citizens of the S:ates, declared their 
independence of Great Britain, and defended 


who had been imported as slaves, or their 
descendants, were not recognised or intended 
to be included in that memorable instrument, 
the Declaration of Independence. 

“It is difficult at this day to realize the state 
of public opinion respecting that unfortunate 
class with the civilized and enlightened portion 


Independence and the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion; but history shows they have, for more 
than a century, been regarded as beings of an 
inferior order, and unfit associates for the white 
race, either socially or politically, and had no 
rights which white men were bound to respect; 
and the black man might be reduced to Slave- 
ry, bought and sold, and treated as an ordinary 
article of merchandise. This opinion, at that 
time, was fixed and universal with the civilized 
portion of the white race. 


disputing, and every one habitually acted upon 
it, without doubting for a moment the correct- 
ness of the opinion. And in no nation was this 
opinion more fixed and generally acted upon 
than in England, the subjects of which Govern- 
ment not only seized them on the coast of Africa, 
but took them, as ordinary merchandise, to where 
they could make a profit on them. The opinion 
thus entertained was universally impressed on 
the colonists this side of the Atlantic; ac- 
cordingly, negroes of the African race were 
regarded by them as property, and held, and 
bought, and sold, as such, in every one of the 
thirteen Colonies which united in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and afterwards formed 
the Constitution. The doctrine of which we 
have spoken was strikingly enforced by the 
Declaration of Independence. It begins thus: 
‘When, in the course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bonds which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among the powers 
of the earth the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitles them, a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separa- 
tion;’ and then proceeds, ‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; that to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed,’ 
&c. The words before quoted would seem to 
embrace the whole human family ; and if used 
in a similar instrument at this day, would be 
so understood. But it is too clear for dispute, 
that the enslaved African race were not in- 
tended to be included, for in that case the 
distinguished men who framed the Declaration 
of Independence would be flagrantly against 
the principles which they asserted. They who 
framed the Declaration of Independence were 
men of too much honor, education, and intelli- 
gence, to say what they did not believe; and 
they knew that in no part of the civilized world 
were the negro race, by common consent, ad- 
mitted to the rights of freemen. They spoke 
and acted according to the practices, doctrines, 
and usages, of the day. That unfortunate race 
was supposed to be separate from the whites, 
and was never thought or spoken of except as 
property. These opinions underwent no change 
when the Constitution was adopted. The Pre- 
amble sets forth for what purpose, and for 
whose benefit, it was formed. It was formed 
by the people—such as had been members of 
the original States—and the great object was 
to ‘secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.’ It speaks in general terms 
of citizens and people of the United States, 
when providing for the powers granted, with- 
out defining what descriptioa of persons should 
be included, or who should be regarded as citi- 
zens. But two clauses of the Constitution 
point to the negro race as separate, and not 
regarded as citizens for whom the Constitution 
was adopted. One clause reserves the right 
to import slaves until 1808, and in the second 
the States pledge themselves, one to another, 
to preserve the rights of the master, and to 
deliver up slaves escaping to their respective 
territories. By the first clause, the right to 
purchase and hold this property is directly 
sanctioned and authorized by the persons who 
framed the Constitution, for twenty years ; and 
the States pledged themselves to uphold the 
right of the master as long as the Government 
then formed should endure. And this shows 
conclusively that another description of persons 
were embraced in the other provisions of the 
Constitution. These two clauses were not in- 
tended to confer upon them or their posterity 
the blessings of liberty so carefully conferred 
upon the whites. None of this class ever emi- 
grated to the United States voluntarily. They 
were all articles of merchandise. The number 
emancipated was few, as compared with those 
who were held in Slavery, and not sufficiently 
numerous to attract public attention as a sep- 
arate class, and were regarded as a part of the 
slave population, rather than free.” 

Judge Taney assumes that the Negro, or 
black race, whether in Freedom or Slavery, du- 
ring the period when the Colonies declared their 
independence of Great Britain, and, as States, 
associated themselves first by the Articles of 
Confederation, then by the Federal Constitu- 
tion, was universally regarded, by all civilized 
nations, as having “no rights which white men 
were bound to respect,” and as subjects of 
property, to be “ bought and sold and treated 
as an ordinary article of merchandise ;” 

That “this opinion at that time was fixed and 
univeral with the civilized portion of the white 
race ;”” 

That it was “regarded as an axion in morals 
which no one thought of disputing, and every 
every one habitually acted upon it, without 
doubting for a moment the correctness of the 
opinion ;”’ 

That “in no Nation was this opinion more 
fixed generally and acted upon than in Eng- 
land ;”’ 

That “ the opinion thus entertained was uni- 
versally impressed on the Colonists this side of 
the Atlantic ; ” 

And that History shows all this. 

From this assumed state of facts, he deduces 
three practical inferences— 

lst. That neither negroes nor their descend- 
ants, slave or free, were, or could be, citizens of 
the Political Community, associated first, by the 
Articles of Confederation, then, by the Federal 
Constitution; 

2dly. That the declaration and guaranties of 
Natural Rights in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and in the Federal Constitution were in- 
tended to apply, and did apply, alone to the 
white race inhabiting the Colonies and States ; 

3dly. That the Constitution of the United 
States recognises, and was intended to recognise, 
the principle that slaves are property, to be 
guarantied and protected like any other prop- 
erty. 

Judge Curtis, in his opinion, controverted the 
state of facts alleged by the Chief Justice to ex- 
ist at the time mentioned, so far as completely 
to invalidate the first inference. By citations 
from the Constitutions, Laws, and Records of 
the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, and North Carolina, 
he demonstrated that all native-born free inhab- 
itants, although descended from African Slaves, 
were not only citizens of those States, but such 
of them as had the other necessary qualifica- 
tions, possessed the franchise of electors, on 
equal terms with other citizens. 

“T ghall not,” he continued, “enter into an 
examination of the existing opinions of that 
period respecting the African race, nor into any 


We quote the following extract from a synop- | 
As we listened 

attentively to the whole argument of the Judge, 
we can bear testimony to the accuracy of the 


In order | 
to do this, we must recur to the Colonies when | 


it by force of arms. Another claes of persons, | 


of the world at the time of the Declaration of 


It was regarded as | 
an axiom in morals, which vo one thought of 
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that all men are created equal; that the 
| endowed by their Creator with _ 


\ 
, certain ey x 
able rights ; that among these are life, — 
and the persuit of happiness. My owg op) 
is, that a calm comparison of these gon 
of universal abstract truths, and of their oo 
individual opinions and acts, would not "Wt 
these men under any reproach of inconsiate,,.” 
| that the great truths they asserted on thy. 

emn occasion, they were ready and anxioy - 
make effectual wherever a necessary re eg 
circumstances, which no statesman ca) »:.” 
| gard without producing more evil thay ,..° 
| would allow; and that it would not be ;.,. 
| them, nor true in itself, to allege that the, ..” 
| intended to say that the Creator of all »;,.” 
| endowed the white race, exclasively, waa! 
great natural rights which the Declar,... 
Independence asserts. But this is not th.. 
to vindicate their memory. As I congeiy, ” 
should deal here, not with such disputes, i.,. 
can be @ dispute concerning this su}j.. 
with those substantial facts evinced by the ys: 
ten Constitutions of States and by the not, 
| practice under them. And they show ;,” 

manner which no argument can obseyr. \,, 
in some of the original thirteen States fy... 
ored persons, before and at the time of th. 
ation of the Constitution, were cit 
those States.” 

Judge Curtis was making a strictly lez}. 
gument, and it was perhaps well not to en). 
ber his admirable logic with a general " ; 
sion in relation to the state of public sent wwe 
during the Revolutionary period. The“. 
| Stantial facts,” he presented, were perfectly oo, 
clusive; anything further would have jw. 
| superfluous, 

Bat the utter falseness of the assumpiioy 
the Chief Justice, as bearing on other poi ‘ 
| than that of citizenship, requires exposure, Ls 
him be confronted by History: Court... 
pervert Law, but the facis of History cann xf 
borne down or thrust aside by judicial j.., 
ions. 

The African Slave Trade sprang up wit 
authority of law, and being carricd on ¢ 
between the coast of Africa and the Cyl, 
of the New World, and during the cops, 
wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth o ' 
ries, did not in its earlier periods attract y 
notice from the People of the 0) 
During the eighteenth century it reached ;, 
greatest height, and it was then that the ho. 
of Christendom began to be moved by its exp, 
mities. Philanthropists devoted attentiy », 
its nature, showed its extent, and eXpoiel ity 
horrors. 

The evil was a distant one, and of cours: 
masses of the People were for a lony : 
paratively indifferent, while admitting }; 
justice and inhumanity. Bat, the writing 
the most eminent poets, essayists, moms: 
divines, jurists, and reformers, abound iy:):. 
dictions of the traffic, as an outrageous inrysi; 
of the rights of human nature; and in rain 9) 
you look in them for any word countenancig, 
the idea that the negroes were not hu: 
ings, or that human beings, however igor 
and helpless, could be made proper'y. Th: 
Public Sentiment of the civilized world, go (: 
as it was formed on the subject, if we may iu) 
it from the declarations of such men as Bis! 
Porteus, Bishop Warburton, Bishop Bute 
Bishop Horsely, Wesley, Addison, Joho: 
Paley, Barke, Pitt, Fox, Montesquieu, Grazie, 
Rayual, and a host of other divines and cisi: 
jans, was against such an idea. But, s fy 
significant facts, distinctly set forth, wil 
more satisfactory than any general statement, 

In the beginning of the eighteenth ceniyr, 
Lord Chief Justice Holt decided that slaves con. 
ing into England could not be held in bondi, 
but became free men. In 1729, a contrary 
Opinion was rendered by York and Talbot, th: 
Attorney and the Solicitor. General, for thetim 
being—but Granville Sharpe and hig associates 
would not accept that opinion as Lax. Thy 
argued and labored to arouse Public Sentiwz 
against it, until, having succeeded in bringiy 
a case before the highest Judicial Tribunal» 
England, they obtained a decision which fore 
settled the Law of the Realm on the subject. 

That decision was made by Lord Chief Ju 
tice Mansfield, in 1772, just when our Rev 
tion was beginning, and it established the Pr 
ciple, that negroes could not be held or trest! 
as property in England—that the state of Ss 
very could not exist therein. 

In one of the most important civilized cou 
tries in the world, then, at the beginning of au 
Revolutionary period, negroes were regatld 
as human beings, incapable of being hell « 
treated as property. This is one fact agaili 
the assumption of Judge Taney. 
In the year 1727, the Society of Frieus 
England began to bear testimony agains 
African Slave trade, and it did not rest wil! 
had made all participation in that iviami's 
traffic, by its members, direct or indiret', 
offence to be punished by disowning thea. | 
1763, its action was shown by the followin 
hortation : 
“ We renew our exhortation that Friew!s¢ 
erywhere be especially careful to keep 
hands clear of giving encouragement 
shape to the slave trade, being evide 
structive of the natural rights of mankind,’ 
are all ransomed by one Saviour, and visile 
one divine light in order to salvation, 4! 
calculated to enrich and aggrandize some, 0) 
the misery of others ; in its nature abbhore!!" 
every just and tender sentiment, and contrary 
to the whole tenor of the Gospel.” —(Ciarki0 
p. 52.) 
The Society of Friends was soon seconi*! 
its efforts by other Religious bodies, and ¥°™ 
know that the agitation for the abolition 
African Slave Trade, sustained by the Pa 
Sentiment of Great Britain, which would 1 
regard negroes or their descendants 43 subj 
of property, articles of merchandise, was Al 
ried on with great zeal during the whole pen 
referred to by Chief Jastice Taney, us!” 
1807, that Public Sentiment, bearing dom " 
vested interests, was embodied in a Law for We 
extinction of the traffic. 
This is the second fact contradicting the * 
sumption of Judge Taney. ‘ 
The agitation and sentiment of Engl © 
this subject naturally extended to the ee 
and men who were engaged in a strugs® ¥ 
their own liberties, were not slow to imbibe. 
doctrines of human rights, which lay 
foundation of that agitation. In fact, the a 
nists in some respeets were in advance 4 
People of England. The movement of the” 
ciety of Friends in this country 324 ig 
slave trade and Slavery, commenced ee 
back as 1696. In Clarkson’s History, ¥ 
the following record of the action of the ; 
delphia yearly meetings, in 1774 and i a 
‘‘ All members concerned in impore 1 
tling, purchasing, giving, or transforitt f 
groes or other slaves, or otherwise oar 
such a manner as to continue them in nto 
beyond the terms limited by laws i be es 
(i. ¢. for white persons, ) were directe 
cluded from membership. ' meets 
“In the year 1776, the same yearly © 
carried the matter still further. It Ww. 
enacted that the owners of — ving 
to executé proper insramente oh 
their freedom, were to be disowne . 

— : sen by other ye 
Similar action was taken by he cell” 
meetings, 80 that, before the close of sos 
ry, the Society of Friends in all the at 
banished not only slave-trading ” O 
holding from its membership—in oe - 
utterly repudiated the idea that pel : 
their descendants were rightful su) 

riy. 08 

Peis fs another fact against the assump! 
of Judge Taney. 
To suppose tha 
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chandise, made 0 impression upon the men of 
our Revolution, engaged in a struggle for their 
own rights against despotic power, is to suppose 
them less than human. 

But we are not left to inference. In a letter 
dated June 8, 1773, to Robert Pleasants, after- 
wards President of the Virginia Abolition So- 
ciety, Patrick Henry said—*T shall honor the 
Quakers, for their noble efforts to abolish Sla- 
very. It is a debt that we owe to the purity of 
our religion, to show that it is at variance with 
that law that warrants Slavery. I exhort you 
to persevere in so worthy a resolution. I be- 
lieve a time will come when an opportunity 
will be offered to abolish this lamentable evil.” 

We all know the opinions of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, uttered from time to wee sp 
lutionary period, against bolding 
pene P Whether he regarded them as a 
race having “no rights which white men were 
pound to respect,” we may learn by reading the 
following paragraph in the original draft of 
the Declaration of Independence, prepared by 
him: 

‘ itish King) has waged cruel war 
Pr \" oa "oats fetp violated its most 

acred rights of life and liberty, in the persons 
yr distant people, who never offended him 
pote “ and carrying them into Slavery i» 


captivating a0 to incur miserable 
‘her hemisphere, or tc ; . 
— in their transportation thither. This 


“aati he opprobrium of infidel 
—, pe a of the Christian King of 
Great Britain. Determined to keep a market 
where men should be bought and sold, he has 
at leagth prostituted his negative for suppress- 
ing every legislative attempt to prohibit and re- 
strain this execrable commerce. 

This clause was omitted, not because it was 
disapproved of by the Delegates from the Colo- 
nies generally, but because the delegation from 
Georgia objected to it; and, as the crisis de- 
manded perfect union among the Colonies, all 
were anxious to avoid issues on subordinate 
points. 

Bat, observe, the hand that penned that 
clause, recognising the negroes as men, as hu- 
man beings, a8 people, and stamping the traffic 
in them a8 & War On the “ rights of human na- 
jure,” “its most sacred rights of life and lib- 
erty,” penned that other clause in the same in- 
strument, “ We hold these traths to be self-evi- 
dent; that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights ; that among these rights are 
lify, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
“Thomas Jefferson was neither a fool nor a 
hypocrite, When he wrote “all men,” ke 
meant just what that phraseology means; else 
his denunciation in the same document of the 
King of Great Britain, for warring on the “ sa- 
cred rights of life and liberty in the persons of 
a distant people,” (the negro race,) was the 
yeriest nonsense. We prefer Thomas Jefferson 
as an interpreter of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, to Roger B. Taney. 

Again: “ Suppressing any legislative at- 
tempt to prohibit and restrain this execrable 
trafic.” This points to another fact: that a 
majority of the Colonies, acting under just 
such an idea as Mr. Jefferson embodied in the 


The Rebiets, 


Memortss or Beruany. By the author of “ Morning and 
Night Watches,” “ Words of Jesus,” “ Mind of Jesus,” 





sale by Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D.C. 
No one of the little books containing a medi- 
tation for every day of the month seems better 


Jesus,” a small volume bearing its proof of be- 
ing the product of a reflective mind, deep piety, 
and rich heart-experience. It is with peculiar 








pleasure, therefore, that we have taken up the 
work before us, by the same author. There is 
something in the title that at once arrests at- 
tention, and looks as if full of promise. The 
author seems to write with overflowing feeling, 
and yet there is great compactness and force 
of language—a single word now and then bring- 
ing out a prominent idea. The descriptive 
beauty with which the scenes are delineated 
lends an additional charm to the volume, and 
the quotations of short poems, here and there 
thrown in, are finely chosen. All the different 
events recorded as having transpired at Beth- 
any pass in review, and are made to give out 
their lessons of deep and solemn teaching ; and 
by the graphic strokes of a master-hand, we 
have in full view their circumstances, relations, 
and aims. We weep and we rejoice, we won- 
der and are awe-struck, as we are borne onward 
till Bethany no longer has a name on succeed- 
ing pages of the holy book ; and only afterward 
travellers wander over the supposed site, and 
try to trace out the spot where the footsteps of 
mercy and love so often lingered, aud over 
which those words of power and life, as well as 
the plaints of sorrowing affection, were spoken. 

We commend the volume as a choice one to 
every Christian reader, and would hope that by 
it, too, some who have not yet seen, in its true 
light, the beauty and adaptedness of the simple 
records of the Gospels, will be led to feel that 
there is in them that which should no longer 
be coldly passed, while more exciting fiction 
receives so largely their notice. 


Tux Epinsvroeu Review for January, 1857, (Foster's re- 
publication.) 

This well-known Quarterly we have been able 
to examine in detail throughout, only cursorily. 
It is never wanting in some articles of interest 
to readers in this country, and the present num- 
ber is a proof of the fact. Besides two or three 
political papers—the last of which, entitled “In- 
dia, Persia, and Afghanistan,” and which, of 
course, occupies the usual ground where the 
Edinburgh stands, containing likewise a good 
historical sketch of events and their bearings 
in those countries—this number has two histor- 
ical articles which will be quite attractive to the 
general reader. One of them, “ Philip II and 
His Times; Prescott and Motley”—relate to 
works of our fellow countrymen, to whom, after 
a fair examination, with a careful summary of 
the state of Europe of the period treated, de- 
rived, we think, mainly from the works under 
review, the critic pays high commendation to 
Messrs. Prescott and Motley, closing with the 
words, “ They do honor to American literature, 


omitted clause, had attempted to abolish the | and they would do honor to the literature of any 
trafic in slaves as merchandise, but their] oountry in the world.” 


legislation had been vetoed. And yet we are 


The other article is on “ Macaulay’s History 


to be told that the principle that slaves were | of England,” and does justice to that brilliant 


articles of merchandise, was “an axiom in 
morals which no one thought of disputing ; and 
every one acted habitually upon it, without 


work, pointing out its chief, excellences, and 
rendering due praise to his rare graphic power 
in presenting the portraits of the men of those 


doubting for a moment the correctness of the times, of William and Mary, &c. 


opinion |” 


Two papers, one on the “French Society 


A Convention of Virginia was held in Au-| Upder the Directory ” and “ Scottish Lawyers 
gust, 1774, to appoint delegates to the first) 14 English Critics”—the former, the short- 
General Congress of the Colonies, and a state- est, are of interest for the light they throw on 
ment of the rights of the Colonies, drawn up| t,o manners and customs of France and Scot- 
\y Mr. Jefferson, was laid before the body. land; the latter article is a vigorous defence 


The following passage in it recognises a state 
of sentiment directly the reverse of that as- 
verted by Judge Taney to exist at that time: 

“The abolition of domestic Slavery is the 
greatest object of desire in these Colonies, 
where Itwas unhappily introduced in their in- 
fant state. But, previous to the enfrancbise- 
ment of theslaves, it is necessary to exclude 
further importations from Africa. Yet our re- 
peated attempts \% eff-os this by prohibition, 
and by imposing dogies that might amount to 
prohibition, have bees. hitherto defeated by his 
Majesty's negative; thue preferring the imme- 
diate advantage of a few African corsairs to 
the lasting interests of the American States, 
and the rights of human nature,deeply wound- 
ed by this infamous practice.”"—American Ar- 
chives, 4th Series, vol. 1, p. 696. 

Tue Convention, representing the revelution- 
ay mind of Virginia, showed its sympathy 
with Mr. Jefferson’s views by adopting the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“We will neither ourselves import, nor pur- 
chase any slave or slaves imported by any other 
Person, after the first day of November next, 
tither from Africa, the West Indies, or any 
other place.”—Jbid., p. 687. 

And similar resolutions had been adopted 
it primary meetings throughout Virginia, just 
before the Convention, at one of which Wash- 
ington presided. 

The North Carolina Convention, held in Au- 
gust of the same year reaolved : 

“We will not import any slave or slaves, or 
purchase any slave or slaves imported or 

tought into the Province by others, from any 
part of the world, after the first day of Novem- 

text.” —Ibid, p. 735. 

This position was taken at primary meetings 
in other Southern Provinces; and the infer- 
“ue 18 inevitable, that the Revolutionary sen- 
‘iment of that day was allied with a determined 
“aliment of opposition to the slave trade and 
slavery ; in other words, to buying, selling, 
tnd holding men as property. 

The General Congress of the Colonies met in 
September, 1774, at Philadelphia, formed the 

Attociation’”” that paved the way for the 
*nfeleration of 1776, and agreed upon a se- 
i: of articles, the second of which was as 
OUOWs ; 





saya we will neither import nor purchase 
Yslave imported after the first day of De- 
Cuber next; after which time, we will wholly 
“continue the slave trade; and will neither 
- Ohcerned in it ourselves, nor will we 
our vessels nor sell our commodities or 
ufactures to those who are concerned in it.” 
These articles were signed by the delegates 
“all the States except Georgia, which was 
"presented, and those. delegates—Adams, 
Washington, Patrick Henry, and their 
“pecrs—were the men who inaugurated and 
“ttummated the American Revolution. 
be action of this Congress, we need not 
~) ¥88 sanctioned by Provincial Conventions 
sections. The records of the Colonies 
‘ period are instinct with the spirit of lib- 
"9. The Public Sentiment was alike against 
‘<lonial slavery of the whites, and the per- 
. Slavery of the blacks. There was not a 
oem man among the champions of the 
Yee that did not admit that by nature 
Brees were entitled to freedom, and that 
“in them was an outrageous violation of 
, "ehts of human nature. Dr. Samuel Hop- 
1 Whose dialogue concerning the Slavery of 
cans went through several editions, and 
iy het impressed the Public mind, dedica- 
‘he Continental Congress, remarked, 
is traffic “has now but few advocates, 
hk emlly exploded and condemned.” 
huigi -! e Revolutionary era was also an 
tion a ra: an era in which the Public 
n all the Colonies, except Georgia 
was as repugnant to the 
White ee in human beings, black or 
Trio, tis now in the Free States of thie 


Bg 
le Close the testimony for the present. 
1We shall resume the subject, 


of “ Cockburn’s Memorials of His Own Time,” 
against the attacks of his unfavorable critics, 
and likewise supplies a defect in the original 
work, by presenting a full portraiture of the au- 
thor himself, which is very particular and at- 
tractive. 

The paper on “Human Longevity” contains 
curious facts and comparisons, and, for the in- 
formation it furnishes, will engage the attention 
of many readers. 

The article entitled Convocation,” being of 
mere local interest, will not be so generally 
read, we presume, in this country, though it 
discusses the question of Church and State. It 
is one of the longest in the number. 
“Ferguson’s Handbook of Architecture” and 
“ Rights and Liabilities of Husband and Wife,” 
indicate their contents, and both are papers of 
ability, apparently, though we have had time 
only to glance into them. It will be apparent, 
therefore, from our summary of the contents 
of the present number of this primal English 
Review, that though it is not what it once was 
in the days of its intellectual giants, still its 
maintains a high stand among its rivals, and 
that every quarter it offers no mean repast to 
those who sit down at its table. 





Harpers’ Montaity Macazine for March, 1857. For sale 

by Franck Taylor, Washington, D. C. 
The chief illustrated articles of Harper’s well- 
known Magazine are entitled “ North Carolina 
Illustrated ; the Fisheries,” “Albany Fifty 
Years Ago,” “ From Thebes to the Pyramids,” 
and present a variety that will be welcomed by 
its readers. In the first of these articles, we 
are introduced to a portion of our country of 
which little is known, and the incidents related 
and characters described are given in an amu- 
sing and racy manner. Some of the portraits 
are real originals, and full of humor as are the’ 
sketches which present them. The next article, 
on Albany, is full of historical reminiscences, 
and gives one a good idea of the city that is its 
subject by the fourteen views of public buildings 
and streets, introduced as wood-cuts into the 
text. Though Egypt is beaten ground, yet the 
paper here devoted to that country is well drawn 
up, and will be read, we doubt not, with inter- 
est. 

We have not time to characterize the other 
articles, and can only mention them by titles, 
and by them our readers will see that they 
promise well as to variety of subjects, and seem 
suitably selected for the objects of the work. 
Besides the continuation of “ Little Dorrit,” of 
which there are four chapters more given, we 
have “ The Angry Wave;” “Samuel Johnson,” 
by Macaulay; “Born Again; My Valentine 
(poetry ;) Caravan Journeys Through Centra 
Asia; The Isle of the Puritans; Uncle and 
Nephew; Patrick’s Day in America (poetry ;) 
A Wonderful Escape From an Austrian State 
Prison;” and the usual well-filled monthly 
record, Literary Notices, Editor’s Table, Easy- 
Chair, and Drawer,” with the never-failing 
comic sketch and plates of fashions. Some of 
the pieces are short, but, taken together, there 
is much in the number to sustain its previous 
popularity, and to show that, with such skilful 
caterers for the public taste, the magazine 
may go on increasing its patrons almost in- 
definitely. eae 


A number of pamphlets, reports, &c., have 
been in our hands some time, and which we 
intended before to have acknowledged as receiv- 
ed. We can, however, but give the titles, merely 
observing that some of them contain much 
valuable statistical matter, and show not 
w little diligence and research in collecting and 
condensing it: 

“ Twelfth Annual Report of the Trustees of 
Public Schools in the City of Washington. Au- 
gust, 1856.” (From the Mayor.) 

“ Annual Statement of the Trade and Com- 





merce of Cincinnati for the Commercial Year 


&c. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1957. For 


fitted to its end than “ The Mind and Words of 


Chamber of Commerce. By William Smith, 
Superintendent of the Merchants’ Exchange.” 

“Report of the Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings, accompanying the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior for the year 1856.” 

“Supreme Court of the United States, No. 

7. December Term, 1856. Dred Scott (a 
colored man) vs. John F, A. Sandford. Argu- 
ment of Montgomerg Blair, of Counsel for the 
Plaintiff in Error.” 
«». This powerful argument is one that now 
more than ever devcrves a careful perusal by 
all who feel interested in the great contest 
which is evidently preparing, as the result of 
the late decision of the Supreme Court. 

“Thirteenth Annual Report of the President 
and Directors to the Stockholders of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company. 1856.” 

Full of tables and other important informa- 
tion relating to the concerns of this Company. 

“Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for 
the Insane for the year 1856, By Thomas S. 
Kirkbride, M. D., Physician to the Institution. 
Philadelphia. 1857.” 

Besides the usual topics and general or par- 
ticular information it contains, there is a fine 
view of the Hospital as a frontispiece. 

“The Arctic Queen.” 

This poem, without any title or mention who 
is its author or where printed, seems to have 
been suggested, as appears by the dedication, to 
Dr. Kane, by his late expedition. The poetry 
has very little harmony, and nothing original 
or striking, to give it any claim to merit as a 
work of taste. 





Tue Cuinesk SucarR Cang. Sugar Making, iis History, 
Culture, and Adaptation, to the Climate, Soil, and Econo- 
my of the United States, with an Account of the Process 
of Manufacturing Sugar. Drawn from Authentic Sour- 
ces. By Charles F. Stansbury, A.M, &c. New York: 
C. M. Saxton & Co. 1857. 


The title correctly describes the book. Mr. 
Stansbury has gathered and presented a variety 
of statements and particulars of experiments 
on the Chinese Sugar Cane, and, besides, has 
added a short account of the process of manu- 
facturing muscovado sugar, as well as of the ef- 
forts to turn the cornstalk to use for the same 
object, and the manufacture of maple sugar. 
This book is fuller in the amount of diverse in- 
formation than one we noticed not long since ; 
and as it furnishes so many things likely to 
prove valuable to those who design to try the 
experiment cf raising their own crop of sugar 
or molasses, it will no doubt biave a ready sale. 





Sisy.; or, Our of THE SuaDow INTO THE SuN— 

Is the title of a work, which, as we learn, will 
soon be issued by a publishing house in Boston. 
It is the production of a writer who has already 
charmed many readers, and won the admira- 
tion of many persons of the finest taste and 
culture, by the elevated tone and remarkable 
beauty of various shorter tales that have been 
printed in the columns of the Zra, and in some 
ofthe magazines. “Sibyl,” we are told by those 
who have read the work in manuscript, more 
than fulfils the promise of what has previously 
come from the same source. If its success 
shall be at all proportioned to its merits, it will 
have a very wide circulation, and secure for the 
author an enviable reputation. 





THE AMERICANS AND THE CHINESE. 


Macao, Cina, December 13, 1856. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The last mail conveyed the intelligence that 
a rupture had taken place between the Kuglish 
and Chinese, and that the city of Canton was 
bombarded. The Chinese authorities have ob- 
stinately refused to comply with the demands 
which have been made, and the English have 
kept up a blockade of the water avenues to the 
city, and have taken measures to strengthen 
their position. 

Occasionally a few shell are thrown into the 
city, but no decided offensive steps have been 
taken ; and the Admiral, Sir Michael Seymour, 
says, in a dispatch, that “it will remain with 
Her Majesty’s Governmentto determine whether 
the present opportunity shall be made available 
to enforce treaty stipulations, which the Can- 
ton Government have hitherto been allowed to 
evade withimpunity.” Twoorthree months must 
elapse before orders can be received from Lon- 
don, and it is almost certain that His Excellency 
will be authorized to proceed, if the Governor 
General does not come to terms, which seems 
very unlikely, 

Our country has unfortunately become in- 
volved in this contest, and by far the hardest 
fighting has been done by American tars and 
marines. The case is thus; On Saturday, No- 
vember 15th, Capt. Foote, of U.S.$. Portsmonth, 
was going to Canton in a ship’s boat, accom- 
panied by one of his officers and two or three 
American citizens. As they approached the 
Barrier forts, which are midway between Wham- 
poa and Canton, several shots were fired at them, 
but without harm. Capt. F. immediately re- 
turned to Whampoa, where were the Levant 
and San Jacinto, with Com. Armstrong on board. 
It was determined to attack the forts, and on 
the next morning boat was sent up to take 
soundings, and while doing so, a man had his 
head shot off. The Portsmouth and Levant 
were then towed by a steamer to a position 
within range of the forts, and were received with 


a heavy discharge of cannon, whisk was return- 
ed and kept up for two or three hours, and the 
forts silenced. Nothing more was done for three 
days, but in the mean time Com. Armstrong 
sent a note to Governor General Yeh, demand- 
ing within twenty-four hours a “ satisfactory 
explanation of the attack on Capt. Foote.” 
On Thursday, 20th, before the expiration of 
the twenty-four hours, a tremendous cannon- 
ading was heard jn the — of the Bar- 
rier forts, Peal after peal of thunder followed 
in quick succession, the earth trembled, and 
houses in Canton (iz miles distant) wereshaken, 
and the whizzing of shell through the air was 
distinctly heard. The morning was clear and 
bright, and the fearful sound of war contrasted 
terribly with the calm serenity and silent ma- 
jesty of nature. The cannonading continued 
several hours, and then a force of marines was 
landed, and marched up to one of the forts, the 
Chinese retiring before them. 

The next day, after sheiling the other forts 
a few hours, a small steamer towed eleven 
boats, ia the midst of a tremendous firing, into 
a small branch of the river, and landed the 
marines for an assault upon the second fort. 
As they were rounding a point, a round shot 
killed two men and mortally wounded two or 
three more; the steamer and other boats were 
not touched, When the marines and tars were 
seen marching up {to the fori, ihe Chinese 
made good their escape, as before, and the as- 
sailants marched into their stronghold, and 
turned the guns upon the two remaining forts, 
the last of which was taken early on Saturday 
morning. The Chinese fought obstinately while 
behind the wails of the forts, byt this marching 
up into the mouth of cannon, and against 
torents fire and shot, is something which does 
not enter into their tactics, and which they can- 
not ynderstgnd. It is not a matter of wonder, 
to those acquainted with their warfare, that 
they should decline too close contact with a sei 
of “foreign devils” who have so little regard 
for the largest guns of the Empire, 

I visited these forts three days after they 
were taken, and was astonished to find how 
strong they were, and to see the immense guns 
in them, The walls were of granite, and eight 
or ten feet thick. There were 165 guns in all 
the forts, and most of them §4-pounders. Qune 
brass piece was 23 feet long and 3 feet in 
diameter. In the hands of other men, these 
forts would have stood a siege of months, and 
for two ships with only 32 guns to attack them 
would have been the extreme of folly. The 
Chinese do not lack courage, but it is because 
of the entire want of discipline and united action 
that they appear 0 insignificant before foes 
from the western nations. 





ending August 31st, 1856. Reported to the | 


and fifteen or twenty wounded. The walls of 
the forts have been blown up; and in doing 
this, three more have been killed by the pre- 
mature explosion of a mine. — 

It was hoped, by all Americans here, that 
our authorities would consider that the honor 
of our flag was fully vindicated by the destruc- 
tion of these forts; but, on the 26th November, 
Dr. P. Parker issued a notice, that “Commodore 
Armstrong would not desist from those meas- 
ares, rendered necessary by the obstinacy of 
the Governor General of Canton, until satis- 
faction was obtained, and security given against 
similar attacks in future. 

If our officers, civil or naval, have made any 
demand which they are not able to enforce 
with the sword, they have committed a great 
error; and if they have made demands which 
require the use of force, the error is worse. The 
Chinese are not to be cured of their exclusive- 
ness and arrogancy in this century, except by 
force ; and it is not the mission of our navy, I 
take it, to teach them to observe western man- 
ners in national intercourse. If the English 
feel called upon to do it, let them perform the 
work, and have the glory. But I fear that a 
full investigation of the cause which first led 
to these hostilities would show very poor 
grounds for inflicting such heavy calamities 
as this people are now suffering; and although 
those who have the responsibility may make 
out a plausible case, and bring in a large allow- 
ance of future benefits which are to grow out of 
present evils, yet there is too much manifesta- 
tion of that principle, “ might makes right,” 
which is ever so fruitful of excuses for acts of 
doubtful morality and of tyranny. 

The millions of China have much need of the 
education and religion of Christian lands; but 
those who hope and labor for the elevation of suf- 
fering and degraded humanity are accustomed, 
not to rely upon the terrors of war, but upon 
the omnipotence of truth, which must prevail. 

While no good, either to ourselves or the 
Chinese, can result from further hostile move- 
ments, on the part of our navy, against a weak, 
defenceless, and semi-civilized people, it is to 
be hoped that our diplomatists will have wis- 
dom and forbearance equal to the occasion. k. 


P.S. Since the above was written, I have 
leared from a reliable source that our difficulty 
with the Chinese has been satisfactorily settled. 
It is a source of much gratification that Com. 
Armstrong and his advisers have exercised 
such wisdom in dealing with the Chinese. The 
signal vindication of the honor of our flag will 
have an effect which would be increased by no 
paper apologies, and the Celestials will continue 
to have the high estimation they have hitherto 
entertained of the “Flowery Flag Country.” 

K, 


SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE. 


Friday, March 13, 1857. 


Mr. Benjamin moved to take up the report 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, asking to be 
discharged from the further consideration of the 
subject of the protest against the seat of Mr. 
Cameron; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Benjamin then moved that the report of 
the committee be agreed to; when 

Mr. Bigler briefly addressed the Senate on 
the report, in the course of which he put certain 
interrogatories to his colleague, | Mr. Cameron. | 

Mr. Seward observed that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Cameron] would not say a 
word in reply, to which course he had been ad- 
vised by his political and personal friends. 

Mr. Bigler went on, and concluded by mov- 
ing to postpone the subject until to-morrow, by 
which time he expected to receive certain docu- 
ments touching the statement of his colleague 
that twenty-five members of the Legislature re- 
garded the whole motion of the protest in the 
light of a humbug, &c. 

Mr. Butler hoped the motion would not pre- 
vail. The case had been decided on the testi- 
mony before the committee. He had no idea 
of making the Senate a tribunal for the settle- 
ment of political squarbles. 

Mr. Bigler, after some further remarks, with- 
drew the motion to postpone, intimating that 
he should ask the privilege to be heard on a fu- 
ture occasion. 

Mr. Foot then withdrew the resolution sub- 
mitted by him, to the effect that Mr. Cameron 
was entitled to hisseat, and the report of the 
committeee was agreed to, discharging them 
from the further consideration of the subject. 

Mr. Toombs, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which were referred the credentials 
of the Senators from Indiana, and protests and 
other papers in relation thereto, submitted the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That in the case of the contested 
elections of the Hon. Graham D. Fitch and the 
Hon, Jesse D. Bright, Senators returned and 
admitted to their seats from the State of Indi- 
ana, the sitting members and all persons protest- 
ing against their election, or any of them, by 
themselves or their agents or attorneys, be per- 
mitted to take testimony on the allegations of 
the protestants and the sitting members touch- 
ing all matters of fact therein contained, before 
any judge of the District Court of the United 
States, or any judge of the Supreme or Circuit 
Courts of the State of Indiana, by first giving 
ten days’ notice of the time and place of such 
proceedings in some public gazette printed in 
the city of Indianapolis. 

Mr, Trumbull contended, that if Senators 
would take the trouble to lookinto the record, 
they must arrive at the conclusion that there 
was no material matter of fact at issue in the 
cage. If his views were correct, then there 
could be no occasion to take testimony. All 
that was necessary toa proper understanding of 
the case would be a reference to the record. 
He thought the case could be decided at once, 
and would therefore move to amend the report 
by substituting the following: 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Senate to 
proceed to the consideration of the right to 
seats of the gitting mgmbera of this body trom 
the State of Indiana at the present session, and 
to dispose of the same before its adjournment. 

Qn this motion, quite an animated discussion 
ensued, which was ‘participated in by Messrs, 
Fitch, Trumbull, Butler, and Bright; when 

Mr. Mason appealed to Mr. Bright to give 
way to go into Executive session, who gave way 
in the middle of his speech. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tian of Executive business, and remained there- 
in until hali-past + P. M., and then adjourned. 


Saturday, March 14, 1857. 

A committee consisting of two members was 
appointed to wait on the President, and inform 
him that unless he has further communications 
to make, the Senate is now ready to adjourn. 

Mr. Bright moved to correct so much of the 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary as 
stated thaj his credentials were before them, 
He was very certain they had never been re- 
ferred to that committee. 

Mr. Davis submitted a resolution directing 
the Gommittee on Printing to inquire into the 
propriety of printing the report of Oapt. McClel- 
land on the armies of Europe and the campaign 
of the Crimes, and that five thousand extra 
copies be printed for distribution, &c. 
he resolution was agreed to, and the Com- 
mittee on Printing subsequently reported in fa- 
yor of the printing, and of 5,000 extra copies 
for distribution ; which report was concurred in. 
Mr, Breckinridge resigned the chair, ip order 
to allow the Senate to elect a President pro tem. 
of that body. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick moved that the Hon. Thomas 
J. Rusk be declared elected to that office. 

Mr. Wilson inquired if the rule to elect by 
ballot was not imperative ; ifso, it ought not to 
be dispensed with. 

The Senate then proceeded to baliot for 
President pro tem. , when the whole number of 
votes polled was 47, necessary to a choice 24, 
which resulted as follows ; 





For Mr. Rusk - : 3 ‘ > 29 
ForMr.Wade- - - . . 8 
For Mr. Mason - . ° ‘ o> 
Scattering- - - - . a" 


Mr. Rusk, having received a majority of the 

whole number of votes given, was declared duly 
elected. 

Mr. Seward submitted the following, which 

was unanimously agreed to: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are 

unanimously tendered to the Hon. John C. 

Breckinridge, for the dignity, ability, and impar- 

tiality, with which he has discharged the duty of, 
presiding officer of this body. 

Mr. Thomson, of New Jersey, from the com- 
mjttes appointed to wait on the President, and 
inform him that if he had no further communi- 
cations to make the Senate was ready toadjourn, 
reported that the committee had performed that 
duty, and that the President had said that he 
had. no further communication to make, that 
he had expressed his gratitude for their remain- 
ing so long in session, and that he wished them 
alla safe return to their respective homes. 





The loss of the Americans was seven killed 


The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 


tion of Executive business, and at one o’clock 
the doors were opened, the Senate having ad- 
journed sine diz, 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TWO WEEKS LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


New York, March 16.—The steamer George 
Law, from Aspinwall on the evening of the 6th 
instant, arrived here at an early hour this morn- 
ing, with San Francisco dates of the 20th of 
February. 

The steamer Sierra Nevada left San Francis- 
co on the 28th February, with several hundred 
recruits for Gen. Walker. 

The California Legislature had impeached 
Dr. Bates, the State Treasurer, and G. W. 
Whiteman, Comptroller, for misappropriating 
State funds to the amount of $250,000. Bates 
resigned, and James English, of Sacramento, 
succeeded him. 

An affray had taken place at San Francisco 
between F. A. Cohen, the banker, and Thomas 
King, editor of the Bulletin, and brother of the 
late James King, Cohen was the aggressor, 
and was shot through the jaws. Both were ar- 
rested, but King was discharged. 

Several companies of filibusters are being 
organized in the interior, in aid of Walker. 

A bill to legalize the State debt had been in- 
troduced into the Senate, and will undoubtedly 
pass. 

J. M. Rhodes, banker, of Sacramento, one of 
the bondsmen of Bates, the State Treasurer, 
has suspended payment. 

A large lot of filibusters had gone to Sonora 
to join Gandara. 

y advices from Washington Territory we 
learn that the State Legislature adjourned on 
the 29th of January, after having censured Gov. 
Stevens for his course in the Indian war and 
thé martial law affair. 

Srate Convention.—The citizens of Penn- 
sylvania who are opposed to the extension of 
Slavery and to the other equally obnoxious 
principles of the incoming National Administra- 
tion, as announced in the Cincinnati platform— 
who are opposed to the union of church and 
State, the exclusion of the Bible from our Com- 
mon Schools, and in favor of protecting the 
ballot-box from the corrupt influences by which 
the will of the people was defeated in the re- 
cent State and Presidential elections, are re- 
quested to elect delegates, equal in unmber to 
the present representation in the Senate and 
House of Representatives. to meet in Conven- 
tion in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, at Harrisburg, on Wednesday, the 25th 
day of March next, at 12 o’clock M., to nomi- 
nate candidates for Governor, Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and Canal Commissioner, to be 
supported at the ensuing October election. 

David Taggart. Fr. Jordan. 

John R. Harris. 8S. P. McCalmont. 
James J. Lewis. E. V. Dickey. 

De Lorma Imbrie. C. E. Hoffman. 
Paxson Vickers. G. P. Shaw. 

W. Warner. Isaac Benson. 

John H. Wintrode. John S. Vanvoorhis. 
A. W. Crawford. R. B. Moorhead, 

A. Hine. T. Struthers. 

C.S. Kauffman. Hiram Cleaver, 
John C, Sloan. J. G. Shuman. 
Jonas Augustine. John Musselman, 
C. S. Eyster. T. J. Coffey. 

Joseph Brown. Andrew Gregg, 

Jos. D. Pownall, L. Reed. 

John T. Peters, James B. Backhouse. 
Nich. Voeghtly, Jr. P. W. Housekeeper. 
James Penrcse. William A. Crabb. 
John Purcell, Glenni W. Scofield. 
dames M. Sellers. 1. D. Gazzam. 


John Witherow. G. J. Ball. 
Chas. B. Penrose. W. E. Frazer. 
George T. Thorn. J. Dock. 


S. B. Chase. Samuel Kerr. 

David Mumma, Jr. S. S. Bishop. 

John M. Gibboney. John A. Hiestand, 

Henry Souther. John Wright. 

W. E. Stevenson. John W. Killinger, 
Harrisburgh, Feb. 23, 1857. 


. 





Tne Ossequtes oF Dra. Kane at Painapet- 
puta.—Philadelphia, March 12.—The funeral 
procession in honor of Dr. Kane, and to escort 
the remains of the lamented dead to their final 
resting place, was formed this morning accord- 
ingtothe previously announced programme. On 
ail Lands, evidences of respect and regret are 
manifested. The flags on all the public build- 
ings and on the shipping in port are at half- 
mast, draped in many instances with crape. All 
the stores on the route of the procession are 
closed and the sidewalks thronged with an or. 
derly mass of spectators. The weather is clear 
but cold, which renders the streets favorable to 
the comfort of the procession. 

There is a large and imposing military dis- 
play. The procession started from Independ- 
ence Hall at noon precisely. The body was 
borne by the crew of the “ Advance,” surround- 
ed by the pall-bearers previously selected. 

The civic portion of the procession, inclu- 
ding delegates from various civic bodies, the 
faculties aad students of the various Colleges 
and High Schools, the Fire Department, Odd 
Fellows, St. George, St. Andrew, and the Scots’ 
Thistle Societies, the Scott Legion, in citizen’s 
dress, bearing the flag of the Pennsylvania 
Regiment used in Mexico, and others, occupied 
forty minutes in passing. The State House bell 
ond the church and fire bells tolled during the 
passage of the procession. 

The religious services take place at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, where the pro- 
cession will arrive about two o'clock. : 

‘The funeral car was surmounted with a egn- 

opy and dome, having the flags of England, 
France, Spain, and the United States, at the 
corners. 
The services in church were preceded by 
singing an anthem hymn solo, with a chorus 
by the choir, which was led by Prof, Bishop. 
Prayer was thon offered by the Rev. Mr. Wads- 
worth, after which a sermon was delivered by 
Rey. C, W. Shields. The remains were then 
conveyed to Laurel Hill Cemetery for inter- 
ment. 


From Nicaragua anp South AMERICA.— 
New Orleans, March 11.—The steamship Black 
Warrior, from New York, via Havana, has ar- 
rived at the Balize. 

The Aspinwall Courier of the 3d instant says 
that Col. Lockridge has forced his way up the 
San Juan river with small loss, and capturing 
much arms and munitions, and also another 
steamer. 

In Peru, the revolutionists are successful. 
Commissioner Morse has been favorably re- 
ceived by the New Granadian Government, who, 
however, labor to throw the blame on the Amer- 
icans in the Panama riots. 

The sloop-of war Saratoga had sailed from 
Aspinwall to Greytown. 


Caicaco, at her last three elections, voted as 
follows : 
March, 1855—Mayor, Sherman (Rep.) 4,136 ; 
Dyer (Dem.) 4,712. 
November, 1856—President, Fremont (Rep.) 
6,397 ; Buchanan (Dem.) 4,946. 
March, 1857 — Mayor, Wentworth (Rep.) 
5,933; Carver (Dem.) 4,842. Wentworth’s 
majority 1,081. 
The Republican candidates for Treasurer, 
Collector, Attorney, Surveyor, and Police Cierk, 
haye ali larger majorities than Wentworth. 
Locally, the Republicans carry six of the ten 
wards. 
From Nicaracua.—By way of Havana, we 
have one week’s later intelligence from Grey- 
town, forwarded by the British West India 
mail steamer Trent. The ‘i'rent acknowledges 
artial successes gained by Cols. Titus and 
pate Pa over the Costa Rican forces station- 
ed at various points along the San Juan river 
up to the lake, which, taken into consideration 
as emanating from lukewarm sources, would 
indicate that Gen, Walker's star is again in the 
ascendant. The Aspinwall Courier, in its ex- 
tra of the 3d of March, mentions that “ Walker’s 
party have forced their way up the San Juan 
river to the lake, with but trifling loss, and the 
capture of very considerable amounts of arms 
aud provisions,” 
AccIDENT ON THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
Harrisburg, March 13.—An accident occur- 
red last evening about 6} P. M. to the emi- 
grant train going westward, at Gallitzen sta- 
tion. The emigrant train left Altoona at 
twenty minutes past four P. M., and was fol- 
lowed by the local freight train westward, which 
left Altoona at 5} P.M. While the emigrant 
train was standing at the station, shifting out 
the assistant engine, the local freight train 
came through the tunnel, and run into the 
emigrant cars, causing the death of six passen- 
gers, and more or less injuring ten or twelve 
others. The hindmost car was raised over the 
sills of the front car, and pushed into it, causing 





doing well up to this evening, the 12th instant, 
and none of the survivors are believed to be 
fatally injured. 


New Hampsnire Evection.—Tbe Concord 
Statesman has returns from 207 towas, which 
give Haile, Rupublican, 33,748 votes; Wells, 
Democrat, 29,776; scattering, 201. Twenty- 
two towns remain to be heard from. If they 
come in as last year, Haile’s vote in the whole 
State will be 34,423, and Wells’s 31,280. Of 
Representatives, the Republicans have elected 
187, and the Democrats 110; Republican ma- 
jority 77. Allowing the towns to hear from to 
come in as last year, (sending twenty-six Rep- 
resentatives,) there will be six to add to the 
Republican column, and twenty to that of the 
Democrats. The footing would then exhibit a 
Republican majority of 63. In regard to Rep- 
resentatives to Congress, the Statesman says, 
that, taking the Governor vote as a basis, Pike’s 
majority in the first Congressional district will 
be about 600; Tappan’s in the second 1,500; 
and Cragin’s in the third 1,100, 


Dreaprut Ramroav Accipent.— Toronto, 
C. W., March 12.—The train which left Toron- 
to this afternoon, for Hamilton, on the Great 
Western railroad, ran off a bridge at or near 
that city. The locomotive and baggage car 
passed over the bridge in safety, but the two 
rear Cars, containing one hundred and twenty 
passengers, fell through into the water, a dis- 
tance of forty feet. Sixty or eighty persons 
are supposed to have been killed on the spot ; 
among whom were Samuel Zimmerman, the 
banker and contractor, and Mr, Street, the 
millionaire, of Niagara Falls, together with his 
sister and mother-in-law. Thomas C. Macklin 
is also reported killed. Many bodies have not 
yet been taken from the water, and the names 
of but few have been ascertained. The passen- 
gers who escaped death are all more or less 
mangled, and are, many of them, beyond re- 
covery. Doctors are leaving Toronto and 
Tiamiiton yet for the scene of the catastrophe. 
There were several Americans among the killed. 
The bridge was partially broken down, and the 
cars fell one on top of the other a distance of 
forty feet. The excitement caused by this ter- 
rible catastrophe is beyond precedent. Par- 
liament adjourned the moment it heard of the 
accident. Nothing has heretofore occurred in 
this vicinity that has created such profound 
grief. 

The train was an accommodation from To- 
ronto, bound to Hamilton, and had from seven- 
ty-five to one hundred passengers, of whom 
only fifteen were taken from the wreck alive, 
and five of them have since died. The engine 
and tender, with the engineer and fireman, 
were pitched headlong into the canal, and the 
baggage car and two passenger cars are a com- 
plete wreck. Parties are busy extricating the 
dead from the wreck. Fifty corpses of men, 
women, and children, are laid out on the floor 
of an out-house. Many of these are already 
recognised, Nineteen other corpses lie in one 
of the company’s buildings, of whom only three 
have been identified. The passengers all be- 
longed in Hamilton, Toronto, and the adjoining 
towns, and included many prominent, and in- 
fluential citizens. ; 


Funerart. or Dr. Kane.— Philadelphia, 
March 12.—The remains of Dr. Kane were in- 
terred to-day with every mark of public respect. 
The procession started from Independence Hall 
at noon. The body was borne by the crew of the 
exploring brig Advance, surrounded by the 
pall-bearers previously selected. The military 
escort was large and imposing, and the civic 
portion of the procession included delegations 
from civic bodies, the faculty and students of 
the colleges, the fire department, Odd Fellows, 
St. George’s, St. Andrew’s, and the Scotch This- 
tle Societies, the Scott Legion in citizens’ dress, 
bearing the flag of the Pennsylvania regiment 
in the Mexican war. The State House bell 
and the church and fire bells tolled during the. 
passage cf the procession. The flags of the 
shipping and public buildings were displayed 
at half-mast. The religious services took place 
in the Second Presbyterian church. 


Excitement tv NewrounpLanp.—Sé. Johns, 
N. #., March 16.—Advices were brought out 
by the English mail, that the English Govern- 
ment had entered into a convention with France 
to transfer to that Power the Newfoundland fish- 
erles, causing the most intense excitement here. 
A gencral meeting of all classes was called ; and 
on the day it was held, all the stores, shops, and 
places of business, were closed, the British flag 
was everywhere at halfmast, union down, and 
in some places a black flag was hoisted. The 
result of the meeting was a determination that 
the wrong shal! not be perpetrated, 

FOREIGN. 
By the Emeu, March 10th; from Havre, 22d ult, 

The Paris Constitutionnel explains the secret 
convention between France and Austria, which 
lately elicited the discussion in the English 
Parliament. The treaty, it says, stipulated the 
actual concurrence of the Austrian armies in 
the struggle with Russia. Austria, however, 
represented that she could not enter into war- 
like operations in the East, so Jong as the Ital- 
ian possessions should be menaced by political 
agitation. She therefore demanded, before pla- 
cing herself in order of battle, security that her 
Italian lines should be assured. France ave 
the assurance; but, as Austria did not draw 
the sword, the object of the convention never 
existed, and the treaty is therefore 4 dead let- 
ter, ; 

By the Kangaroo, March 12th; from Liverpool, 

26th ultimo. 
The screw steamship Kangaroo, from Liver- 
pool on the 25th ultimo, arrived this forenoon. 
Mr. D’Israeli’s amendment to the budget pro- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has 
been negatived in the House of Commons. The 
budget, as reported, is consequently virtally 
passed. 

The Earl of Derby has brought up in Par- 
iiament the resolution condemning the Chinese 
war, supporting it with a speech, in which he 
maintained that the Chinese outrages and in- 
fractions of the treaty do not justify the hostile 
operations that have taken place. 

The London 7imes contains 9 leader on the 
virtual rejection by the American Senate of the 
Dallas-Oiarendon treaty. The Pimes depeecates 
@ renewal of negotiations on the Central Amer- 
ican question. 
A settlement has taken place between Eng- 
land and Persia. The conditions were agreed 
upon on Friday. 
A diplomatic circular from the Spanish Mia- 
ister at Paris explains the origin of the dispute 
with Mexico, and the intention of the Spanish 
Government. An imposing force is to be dis- 
patched to Mexico, and the most energetic 
measures employed to obtain redress. Orders 
haye heen sent to the squadron lying at Mahon, 
to proceed to Cadiz to join the expedition. A 
line-of-battle ship and three war steamers are 
also detailed to the same destination. The 
Madrid papers complain of the outrages in- 
flicted on Spanish citizens in Mexico, and an- 
nounce that 8,000 troops will be sent immedi- 
ately to Cuba, to replace those which are to be 
sent to Mexico, 
By the America, March 12th; from Liverpool 28th 
; ultimo. 


The most important feature of the news by 
this arrival, is the advices from China. Later 
accounts report that the five ports to which 
European ships are admitted have been placed 
under siege. 

The arrangement of the Persian difficulty is 
—_———s satisfactorily, but the treaty is not 
yet signed. The proposed convention speci- 
fies that England shall enjoy equal commercial 
rivileges with the most favored nations, but 
ersia forbids the introduction of English Con- 
suls on the Caspian Sea, inasmuch as her 
treaties with Russia forbid them. 

The Parliamentary proceedings are interest- 
ing. The debate on Lord Derby’s motion of 
censure of thé Chinese war, resulted in a di- 
vision; for the motion, 110; against, 146. Mr. 
Cobden brought forward a motion of a similar 
nature in the House of Commons. 

. The question of the Sound Dues is finally 
settled. Denmark receives 45,000,000 thalers, 
in forty payments, bearing interest. 

It is stated in the Ministerial organ, that the 
number of vessels to be sent against Mexico, 
including transports for ten thousand men, is 
about thirty, 

Telegraphic dates from Hong Kong to Jan. 
25th, state that affairs in China were unchang- 
ed. Private letters state that a large Chinese 
fleet had attacked the English squadron, subse- 
quently retiring in good order under the forts of 
Canton. Admiral Seymour had burnt the great- 
er part of the suburbs of Canton. The Chinese 
rebel fleet had formed a junction with the Im- 





the deaths and injuries as above stated. Ail 
of the injured are reported as comfortable and 


Cer, Ce nr anaes 


perialists at Whampoa. 
A Paris despatch says that letters from Ma- 





oxygenated property, hitherto unknown, but highly effica- 
cious in all complaints arising from weakness and 
derangement, or prostration of the stomach and system 
generally. 
disagreeable symptoms, and assisting nature in her ef- 
forts to restore the impaired powers of the system. 


W. FOWLE & CO., 133 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., and for sale by their agents everywhere. 3 








cao state that the Emperor had placed in a 
state of siege the five European ports of the 
Empire. 

All the Europeans on board the steamer 
Thistle had been treacherously murdered by the 
native passengers, and the steamer dismantled 
and abandoned, - 

The Government at Hong Kong had in- 
creased the public force, and taken precaution- 
ary measures against incendiarism. 

MARKETS. 

In the Liverpool cotton market, all qualities 
were lower; fair and middling $d., and lower 
qualities 1-16d. Sales of the week 43,000 bales, 
closing quiet at the following quotations: fair 
Orleans 8$d.; middling Orleans 73d. ; fair Mo- 
biles 8d.; middling Mobile 7$d.; fair Uplands 
Tid. ; middling Uplands 7 9-16d. 

The breadstuffs market was dull. Flour was 
lower, but quotations were nominal. Western 
Canal 29s. @ 31s.; Ohio 31s. @ 32s. 6d. 
Wheat had declined 2d.; white 9s. @ 9s. 8d. ; 
red 8s. @ 8s. 9d. Corn was 6d. lower; mixed 
33s. 9d.; yellow 34s. @ 34s. 6d.; white 35s. 
6d. @ 36s. The provision market was steady. 





Oxycenatep Birrers.—This peculiarly ef. 
ficacious medicine has no equal, and a trial 
will satisfy the most skeptical sufferer that in 
regard to the power of this remedy, too much 
cannot be said in its praise. It will cure Dys- 
pepsia. 





OBITUARY. 


Epwin 8. Hamitton, son of Vincent Hawil- 
ton, died of consumption, at his father’s resi- 
dence in Bracken county, Kentucky, on the 8th 
instant, aged nineteen years and six months. 

@ was a young man of industrious habits, 
vigorous body, and sprightly mind, giving much 
promise of usefulness. Philanthropic in his 
feelings, he devoted his attention to those svi- 
ences which seemed to look to the immediate 
physical and social well-being of man. 

His father being @ regular subscriber for the 
National Era, he read its columns with much 
interest, laboring assiduously for the redemp. 
tion of the poor slave. In all this he had the 
sympathy and hearty approval of parents of 
more than ordinary excellence. They now 
mourn the loss of an only son. 

Joun G. Fer. 

March 11, 1857. 





HARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET, 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, March 17, 1957. 


Pork, Prime - 


Bacon, Hams - - 
° 18.00 @18.50 
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HEW YORE MARKET, 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, March 17, 1°57. 
Flour, State brands - - - - $6.00 @ 6.20 





Co., 141 Elm street, New York. 533 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


Such is the name of a medical preparation for Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Colds, &e. It is recommended (coming in 
the shape of a lozenge) for the relief of hoarseness, and 
for clearing the voice in singing, public speaking, &c , 
and from a trial, we are of opinion that the Bronchial 
Troches are decidedly the best thing in use for purposes 
for which they are recommended. Let everybody try 
them. They can be obtained from any Druggist. 4 








OXYGENATED BITTERS A SURE CURE FOR 
DYSPEPSIA. 


The history of this remarkable medicine, and its 
astonishing success in obstinate cases of DYSPEPSIA, 
ASTHMA, AND GENERAL DEBILITY OF THE 
SYSTEM, places it among the most wonderful discover* 
ies in medical science, and has given ita reputation far 
beyend any remedy known for these complaints, in all 
their various forms. 

The Oxygenated Bitters contain nothing which can in- 
toxicate; and the medicine has no similarity whatever 
to the various alcoholic mixtures disguised as “ Bitters,” 
being purely a medicinal compound, in which are com- 
bined the most valuable remedial agets, and a peculiar 


It is a mild and agreeable tonic, removing all 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only by SETH 





TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS, 


A retired clergyman, restored to health in a few days, 
after many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious 
make known the means of cure. Will send (free) the 
prescription used. Direct to the Rev. JOHN M. DAG- 
NALL, 59 Falton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 530 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY FOR THE ERA. 


The undersigned will receive subscriptions and adver- 
tisements for this paper, and engage to deliver it purctu- 
ally. Friends of the Era, please call. 
JOSEPH HUGHES, 5 Walnut Place, 
(Back of 84 Walnut st., above 3d,) 
Philadelphia. 





THE ERA can always be found at J. W. SULLIVAN'S 
News Room, San Francisco. California. 


OOK, Pamphlet, and Job Printing, neatly executed by 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, corner of Indiana avenut 
and Second street, Washington, D. C, 

















WHO WANTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT? 
FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 
Stitched and bound in paper, sent, free of post- 
age, to any who may order them, for 25 centa 
a copy. The work forms a neat volume of 192 

pages. It contains— 
“A Decade of the Slave Power”—complete 
in ten chapters. 

Dangers of Slavery Extension—Slaveholders 
@ Privileged Class — Growth of our Negro 
Aristocracy—being a speech delivered by Gov. 
Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855. 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free- 
dom—hbeing a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1855. 

American Politics—a speech delivered by the 
Hon. George W. Julian. 

Speech of the Hon. John P. Hale, on the 
President’s Message, relating to Kansas. 

Editorial Comments on the same Message, 

History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Rep: 
resentatives, with a classification of votes. 

Letter of Francis P. Blair io the Republi: 
can Association of Washington. 

Sectionalism and Republicanism—An Edi: 
torial Review of a Letter from the Hon. D. D, 
Barnard, of New York. 

A Synopsis of the Slave Code in the Districé 
of Columbia. 

Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis. 
sourt. 

Besides all this, the volume presents a com: 
prehensive view of the Know Nothing move- 
ment and its bearings ; accounts of Kansas af: 
fairs and of slave cases, and a thorough dia 
cussion of the Republican movement. 


ALWAYS “GET THE BEST!” 
MOORE’S RURAL—SPRING CAMPAIGN ! 


F YOU WANT a paper which excels in Merrit and 
ts 


UserutNness—that aims to Instruct and Benefit al! 
readers, and especially entertains the Family Circle 
send for MOORF’S RURAL NEW YORKER, which its 
tens of thousands of Patrons and the Press. declare is 
“the best Agricultural, Literary and Family Newpaper e 
tant!” Among its regular coutributors are Lieut. Maury, 


Prof. Dewry, Dr. Asa Fitcn, T. 8. ARTuvUR, &c.. whose 
uble scientific and literary papers reuder the Rurat in 
teresting and valuable to Scholars, Students. Protessional 
Men, &e., as well as to Farmers, Horticu turists, and 
others. The simple fact that we recently received 


Over 13,000 Subscribers in One Week! 





Flour, Howard Street - - $6.00 0.00 is all that need be said concerning its supenonty and 
Flour, City ns «4 « «@ 5.874 6.00 progressive popularity. The Rurat is a large and beaut 
Bye Flour 4.00 0.00 ful Double Quarto WEEKLY, handsomely iljustrated, and 
y ae ee ° ¥ printed in best style. It circulates in every State and 
Pn « 2 6 6 ss @ 3.00 3.25 | Territory of the Union, the British Provinees. &e.. having 
W . ao afar greater circulation than any similar journal in the 
+ ae white 1.50 1.60 World !—best evidence of decided superiority. None of 
eat, red as © 8» 6 6 1.38 1.42 its space is occupied with Jaudations of quack nosirums 
Corn, ts s&s & eo 58 59 | orother pear as . has never eon Patent Medi- 
cines or any thing of an immoral tendency, and will nor 
Corn, ellow - fo = © 60 63 onany conditions In brief, the Rurab conscientiously 
Rye, ennsylvania a 76 78 aims to advance and protect the INTERESTS, and pro- 
Bye, Virginia rn ae "3 @ 00 lpeely eA gg gaa of its readers, in both 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia 40 43 Terms, $2 a year; less to clubs, and large Cash Pre 
Oats, Pennsylvania ms . 46 AT miums to club agents, &c. NOW is THE TIME TO 
Clover Seed i 8.00 8.12 SUBSCRIBE, as back numbers of the Eighth Volume 
“ . ° (from Jan. 3) can still be furnished or you can begin 
Timothy Seed - 3.50 3.75 | with any number. A new Quarter begins with Apri!—a. 
ati ° “tele tine F 
4 good time for subscriptions to commence. 
a Timothy 15.00 20.00 {> If you wish to try the Rurat before subscribing, 
Ops+- + + = 7 14 we will send the present quarter (13 papers) for 25cents— 
Potatoes, Mercer "0 "5 pore |e ee = ig safely remitted if properly 
Bacon, Shoulders 102 00 : D. D. T. MOORE 
Bacon, Sides - 13 133 533 Rochester, New York 
“ae 23.75 erry 
Pork, Mess 23.75 (24.00 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL BOOKs. 





E want agents in every section of the country to 
Beef, Mess - - . 13.50 @18.00 \ \ sell our publications. Our list of books comes 
Lard, in barrels ; - 142 | Potine Whnsratons, cad taken ob 0 whole to the trot neue 
. J : s i€ 18 the best assurt- 
Lard, in kegs ° ° 14} 15 mentof works for Agents and Canvassers'publisbed in the 
Wool, Unwashed e 26 27 poe —s ~ + 7 — Wall Mnaweened, and many 
ne . of them profusely so, and the bindings are tasterul and 
Wool, Washed 33 36 durable. Our Agents can affirm to the liberality of ou: 
Wool, Pulled - - - : 30 34 | terms and the popularity of our books. It is well known 
Wool, Fleece, common ‘ 35 35 that we do a ‘nore exiensive business with agents thar 
WwW ’ Fl ’ fi any other concern, and the secret of our success is in the 
ool, cece, ne ° ad 50 50 fact that we afford them better profits and devote our at- 
Wool, Choice Merino . 50 55 wontinn exclusively bed one wanes +" also heep our books 
* tom the stores, which gives them the exclusive contro! 
— — Ws kegs ad 4 : We invite all who wish to engage in the book business 
utter, Lo! 7" 2 8 2 « to send forourcircular. Address 
Gheeme - © s so 2 6 10 123 WENTWORTH & CO., Publishers, 
Coffee, a: sa ee 10 103 533 86 Washington st., Bostoy;, Maas. 
Coffee, Java «+ + - + = 16 153 a 


THE DRAMA OF EARTH, 
DRAMATIC COMPOSITION, by JenomEe Kipper, 
was published on March 4 Itis a book not only 

for the times, but 
FOR ALL TIME, 









ae 2 9 - It presents the chief incidents that have transpired 
Flour, State brands, extra 6.30 @ 6.50 since the Creation of the World to the Samed Time: 
Flour, Western - - +- += + 6,45 (@ 6.80 The Temptation and Fall of Man. 
Flour, Southern - - - + « 6,50 6.80 i —— aud ‘Temptation of Christ. 
Rye Flour - - - + + + + 3,60 @ 5.12 ee 
Corn Meal a ty Oe SSS 3.25 @ 3.30 . The great drama which is being enacted on the Amer- 
Wheat, white - - «© = « « 4,65 1.78 ican Continent is presented in an interesting and im. 
Se i ee. ae, a. de € pressive manner. 12mo., 360 pages, 9 illustrations, 
— = — = Price $1.25; usual discount to the trade. pe" 
orn, white- - ©» + «= + 7 4 A. RANNEY. Publisher, 
a yellow - ++ ++ + 12 73 533 193 Broadway, New York 
ye - 5 = 5s © = © oe 92 95 - ++ 
Sa a a oe a ee ee 50 The Publisher of the 
Clover Seed - + + + + + 11.00 12.00 American Agriculturist 
Timothy Seed- - - - + + 3.00 v.25 a NEWS. | is happy to announce that he has jusz 
Hay '_ = © © © © © «© « 80 87 received an UNLIMITED supply of the 
ees as. ay ws or wo @ & 1 Chinese Northern Sugar Cane Seed, 
ps | 0 1l éireet from the same source as that 
Bacon Shoulders “a & & © procured by the U.S. Government. 
? 3 : 
Bacon, Gides « 2 2 ew 104 103 — [Nn og — to every 
ba ° , 8 er, this spring, ove 
Bacon, Hans eo e.8 «© 4 @ ll 114 600 pure perfect seeds, (instend of 300, 
Pork, @BB- -© = © «© « «= 24,12 94.25 emg ye pene TN 3 “or 
3 bers, 1,0 seeds each. The seeds 
Pork, Prime * © © © « « 18.50 19.00 forwar’ed st once, on receiptofsub- 
ee ts A ai, aks SO 15.50 16.60 scription. (Send a ready-directed en 
Lard, in b ] 14 14 UGAR CANE | velope, post-paid, with two 3-cent 
yin Darreig s s 2 +s } $ ABUNDANT, | stamps for 600 seeds, and with three 
Lard, in kegs + + + © + 00 00 "REE. stamps for each 1 000 seeds ) 
4 : i One Dollar will secure forthe en- 
ae Weatern 17 oS tire year '857 ihe BEST practical, 
utter, State - - +--+ - 20 iC 24 reliable, instructive journal on Son 
Ps 6 ow ao, fe & 12 g 13 CULTURE published—with the Sugar 
° Cane and other seeds, free. 
Coffee, Rio epee) ee Se 10 ll Six copies for 5. ‘Ten copies 
Coffee, Java - + + +++ OO@ 15 is. 
Wool Unwashed 00 (a 00 N. B. Any old or new subscriber 
.] : Roane ey a have « packetofa y one oror 
Wool, Washod - 45 00 each of the followine seeds ) 
i ana» «€ *@ each of the following seeds free, om 
Wool, Pulled - - - 33 00 sending a ready-directed post paid 
, “ar ee ‘ 4 ‘ 
envelove for erch kind desired, viz 
Wool, Fleece, common-+ «+ - 00 60 King Philp Corn; Darling’s Extra 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - - 36 52 ( THER SEED | Eariy Sweet Corn; S'owell’s Sweet 
Iron, Scotch, Pig- - - - - 39.50 30.00 ) PREMIUMS. | Corn; and White Poland, Oats (42 
° R ‘ $ pounds tothe bushel.) Asmany seeds 
Lime, kland ae 2 2 » 1,40 0.00 will be returned in each envelope 
Lime, cOmmon - - + « « 1,10 00 as the postage stamp upon it wilk 
cover. 
The Agriculturist has a subserip~ 
A GOOD MILL. tion list larger by many thousands 
ed than a-y other similar journal in 
Counctt City, Kansas Territory, Nov. 15, 1957. pre — = oe tee "Pr blicher 
Mr. Charles Ross : ‘ Ba pagetaces ig Bere Tage i 
. concludes to make these free offers 
I have got the mill in operation that I bought of you. of seeds to old as well es new sub- 
Tt is the salvation of a great range of country. Ten thov. seribers. (20,000 packages of =— 
sand doljars in cash could not supply to the people what — in eee 
this mill is doing. It is the wonder of all men in this part N.B. From the stereotype plates 
of the country, and only needs to be known to go inio the numbers for January, tebruary, 
general use. I wish you to send me ano ‘her of the same ea eghelante egg sof Vel. 
kind, PHILIP C. SCHUYLER. ‘ORANGE JUDD, Publisher, 
i These miils are manufactured by Charles Ross & No. 191 Water street, New York. 








TO THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Tho Battle for Freedom not yet Won, 
A WORK-OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS—1856, 
In one vol. 8vo: 500 pages. Cloth. Price $1, postage free, 


AVING received, since the close of the Campaien, 
numerous requests for complete sets of the Speeches 
and Documents issued by the Republican Association, 
the subscriber is induced to reprint the most important of 
them in a neat octavo volume of 550 pages. It wil! be re- 
membered that many of these Speeches and Documents 
were prepared with great care, and coniain much vaiua- 


ble statistical and other matter that cannot readily be ob- 
tained elsewhere, and, although compiled specially for 
the Campaign, possess a permanent value, and will be 


useful for future reference, especially during the nex¢ 
three years. 

These Documents and Speeches may be considered a 
part of the literature of the day. 

The volume contains twenty-six of the mest important 


Speeches delivered in Congress by Republican members, 
together with the Speeches of Senator Seward at Albany 
and Buffalo, his Plymouth Oration, snd three delivered 
during the Campaign, at Detroit, Oswego, and Auburn. 
Also, Weston’s standard Documents, entitled — Poor 
Whites of the South; Southern Slavery Reduces North- 
ern Wages; Who are and who may be Slaves in the 


United States? Will the South Dissolve the Union? The 
Federal Union, it must be Preserved ; and Who are Sec- 
tional? : 
Report of the Kansas Investigating Committee. 
Kansas in 1856. A complete History of the Outrages in 
Kansas, not embraced in the Kansas Committee Report. 
By an Officer of the Commission. 
Reasons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judge 
t. 
_ ree of the Free State Government in Kansas, 
and Inaugural Address of Gov. Robinson. 
The Fugitive Slave Bill of 1850. 
LEWIS CLEPHANE 
Secretary Republican Association, National 

627 Era Office, Washington, D. C. 

i> Papers inserting the above three times, and send- 
ing a ieerked copy of the paper, will receive a copy of 
the above work. 


1,000 YOUNG MEN, 


F SMALL MEANS, can make over one hundred per 
onmtaet —_ gay et in ome py 
erchemicals. A enclosin 
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530 Detroit. Michigan. 
AN ENGLISH FEMALE TEACHER 
W OULD like @ situation in e private family. Good 

references give" OK. Susquehanna Depot, Pa. 














FREE LABOR WAREHOUSE. 

Dry Goods and Groceries, Strictly Free Labor. 
E d 4 ed invites attention to his establish- 
“ ment. The cotton manafactured in his miilis wholly 
free labor. A large stock of staple fabrics in variety is 
accumulating for spring sales. Prices, lists, and samples, 
sent by mail. GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 

526 Fifth and Cherry sts., Philadelphia, 
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A NEW ENGLAND GIRL. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL, 


CHAPTER XI—Concluded. 

Miss Agnes murmured something about it 
being no trouble for her to rise early; but as no 
one supported her, she drew me to her, and, 
kissing me tenderly on my cheek, whispered 
that I must “make her happy by being a good 
girl.” 

But, as I lay awake that night, a light figure 
stole to my bed-side, and, stooping, let both 
tears and kisses fall on my head. I lifted up both 
arms, (there was no fear of my crushing her 
collar now,) and clasped them round her neck, 
and thus we remained some moments without 
speaking. 

“Lina,” she said, “do you remember Mr. 
Annesley?” 

“Perfectly; I should know him among a 
thousand. I think he must be very good!” I 
added, seeing she did not speak. 

“Tn his way—yes,” she said, slowly. “ And 
who knows,” she went on, as if giving expres- 
sion to some query that had troubled her, and 
speaking very softly, as if to herself—“ who 
knows if his way be not the right one, or, at 
least, as good as any. There are so many di- 
versities of opinion, such different ways of 
doing things. Yet he puts, as Mr. Tyler justly 
o»serves, his feeble natural sense of right in the 
place of religious principle, and of course he 
must be in grevious error.”’ 

Then, as if suddenly recollecting herself, she 
turned tome. “I was going to say, Lina, that 
T have not heard from Mr. Annesley but once 
since you came here. But that is not 
surprising, for he is a very irregular corres- 
pondent, and his habits of travelling do not 
make it easy for him to be otherwise. I want 
you to remember that he is your friend, and— 
and if anything should happen to me, that I 
cannot see after you—I don’t mean that I 
will not, if I can, dear—he will help you; that 
is, when he gets home again, which I hope will 
be soon. I have written to Miss Annesley, to 
know when she expects him, and she says, 
* Always, until he comes.” 

“ Miss Annesley! Has Mr. Ralph a sister?” 

“No: Miss Anne Annesley is a cousin of his 
father and my mother—old enough to be his 
mother—who has lived in the family a great 
many years, and since his mother’s death has 
had the care of the whole house.” 

“ Does he keep house?” I asked, giving way 
to my curiosity to learn something of this per- 
son of whom I had thought so much. 

“Yes; he has the house kept in just the 
order it was in his mother’s lifetime, though he 
seldom stays there but a few days at a time. 
This is his address, No. 10 Beekman street, 
New York.” 

She was silent a2 moment, before she said, 
gathering my hands in hers— 

“Y am afraid I have not done by you as I 
wished and ought, or as Cousin Ralph wished, 
Lina—this is what I wanted to say to you. 
Of course, Mr. Tyler did not know it, or he would 
not have objected to my seeing you in the morn- 
ing—besides, he is so careful of me. I think, 
if we were to live the time over—I mean that 
time after you came here before my marriage— 
I could do better now. My little dead baby 
has taught me so much; I have thought a great 
deal about those days since it was born; it seems 
as if it made me better acquainted with little 
children, or else it made a little child of me!” 

I do not know what I said, for I felt her tears 
upon my hands, and every slow drop seemed to 
weigh down my heart with a sense of my own 
failures and ingratitude. I said something of 
this, but not half what my heart felt, and so we 
parted, to meet no more on earth. 

Five o’ciock, the hour which I was to start, 
was not, since the advent of Mrs. Reed, an un- 
usually early hour in Miss Agnes’s house. She 
was no sleeper herself, and indulged no one, 
save her brother and his wife, in morning 
dreams. She was up then, as were Augustus 
and Sarah, and, for this once, Mr. Tyler also ; 
when, after swallowing a few mouthfuls of 
Margaret’s nice breakfast, I could do no more, 
from excitement. The stage-driver came to 
the door. My trunk was carried out, some 
cakes stuffed into my satchel, and I turned to 
say *‘ good bye.”’ Sarah and Augustus scarcely 
stopped eating to answer, and Mrs. Reed said 
she hoped “ I would be a better girl than I had 
been there.” Mr. Tyler himself put me into 
the coach, and told me that he really hoped I 
would try “to improve my time, and give satis- 
faction to Mrs. Ellis and the teachers — that 
nothing would give Mrs. Tyler and himself more 
pleasure, than to know that I had overcome my 
na‘ ural tendencies to evil with good.” 

He spoke kindly, and, I think now, sincerely. 
And I am grateful that God has permitted me 
to live until I have learned to see how sincere- 
ly and honestly a person may pursue a mistaken 
course—to separate the sin from the sinner, and 
forgive him, as I have long since forgiven the 
Rev. Marcus Tyler. 

The morning was one of the rawest of New 
England March mornings—the coach crowded 
with passengers, scme of which, the driver had 
told Mr. Tyler, would leave it at the next town. 
At first I was so occupied with the thought of 
my journey and my new prospects, that I did 
not mind being crowded ; but, as the day wore 
on, my position became exceedingly uncomfort- 
able. J was glad when we reached the city of 
H-——,, where I was to change stages for M , 
near which Oaklawn was situated, which was 
some fifteen miles to the south, and some forty- 
five miles from Chesterwood by the old stage 
route, though, by a direct cut across the coun- 
-_ the distance must have been considerably 

ess. 

From H I had more room; and, chilled 
through as I was with the cold, raw air, which 
had been gathering for some time into a thick, 
damp mist, I would willingly have opened the 
window to have caught a clearer view of the 
beautiful Connecticut, of which I caught 
glimpses through the glass, steaming with the 
exhalations from so many pairs of lungs. But 
I dared not propose such a thing; and weary 
of stretching my neck at the risk of dislocation, 
as the wheels slumped into the deep, soft 
loam of that region, benumbed and weary, I 
began to nod, and was nearly asleep when the 
sudden stoppage of the vehicle awoke me; and 
the driver, opening the door, said : 

“Passenger for Oaklawn, please to get out!”’ 

I stumbled out, and the driver, setting my 
trank through the gateway into the yard, told 

me to “ go in—that was the place,” and mount- 
ing his seat, drove off. This was my first.intro- 
duction to Oaklawn, in the drizzling rain of a 
March twilight. I stood a moment, surveying 
the house—a large, square, wooden building, 
with a piazza and cupola, after the fashion of 
many country houses of the better sort, but it 
needed painuting—the walls looked dingy in the 
rain—the bare pendent branches of the elms 
that ornamented the yard had a most melan- 
choly and dispiriting look, as they swayed in 
the cold, east wind, and the dead flower stalks 

along the paved walk that led up to the hall 

door were black and mildewed, and forbidding. 

I trembled, as much from a feeling of dread and 

loneliness as with the cold, while I stood there. 

I had expected some one would come out to 

meet me, as Mr. Tyler had written to announce 

to them the time of my arrival; but seeing no 
one, and not deeming it prudent to remain 
longer in the rain, I mustered courage, and, 
walking up to the door, rang the bell —ner- 








“You are wet,” she said; “ why do you not 
sit nearer the fire?” 

I had no time to reply, for instantly their eyes 
were all fastened on their books, and a lady of 
tall, dignified shape and air entered, and walked 
directly up to me. 

“You are the new pupil from Chesterwood?” 
she said. Her voice was clear, firm, and rather 
sharp, though not unpleasant ; and looking up, 
I answered in the affirmative. 

“T did not expect you so soon; the 18th, 
Mr. Tyler said—to-day is only the 15th. Yes, 
the ‘18th,’” she went on, taking from the shelf 
her ivory tablets, and consulting them. “ But 
you must be tired, and need some supper.” She 
rang the bell. “ Remove Miss ——, Miss "—— 
“T am Zerlina Lathrop,” I said, seeing her 
hesitate, and giving the name by which it had 
pleased Miss Agnes to have me known in Ches- 
terwood, though her husband seldom honored 
me with it. 

“ Remove Miss Lathrop’s wet wrappers,” she 
said to the servant that entered. “Supper is 
over,” she went on, turning to me, “but you 
will follow this person into the dining-room, 
where she will provide you some refreshments, 
then she will show you to your room; No. 10, 
Mary—next to Miss Michol’s. The bell for 
rising will ring at six, the breakfast bell at six 
and a half; you will be expected to be punc- 
tual.” With a slight gesture, we were dis- 
missed ; and, an half hour later, I had forgot- 
ten both Chesterwood and Oaklawn, in a heavy 
slumber, 





DEFENCE OF REPUBLICANISM. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN J. PERRY, 


of Maine. 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Jan. 27, 1857. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


Your own witness, more honest than many 
who testify in relation to this matter, says that 
Buchanan is President of a “ section,” and that 
he was “ elected by the South.” Because the 
North gave a large majority of her electoral 
votes to Colonel Fremont, that made the party 
supporting him “ sectional;” and because the 
South gave Mr. Buchanan a large majority of 
her votes, that made his party “ national.” 
What beautiful consistency there is between 
the preaching and practice of modern Democ- 
racy? let the country judge. 

5. Another charge made by the President 
against the Republican party is, that it is op- 
posed to the “ equality of the States.” 

In speaking of the Presidential election, he 
SYS : 

“The people have asserted the constitutional 
equality of each and all the States of the Union 
as States.” 

This idea of “State equality,” about which 
we have recently heard so much, like squatter 
sovereignty, is a modern invention, and if its 
paternity can be traced back, its inventor de- 
serves a patent made perpetual. The Demo- 

cratic party, like old Rip Van Winkle, after a 
sleep of seventy years, seems to have waked 

up, and made the wonderful discovery that 
there is an inequality in the States, and that 
the Southern States are the suffering parties. 

It is not “ bleeding Kansas,” but the old story 

of the “bleeding South.” In order to settle 

this matter, it will be necessary to revert to 

facts, post up the books, and see how the ac- 

count stands between the North and the South. 

In the first place, under the Constitution, the 
South have a representation based upon prop- 
erty, in allowing three fifths of all slaves to be 
counted. This right, which the North does not 
have, gives the South éwenty-siz members upon 
this floor. 

In the Senate, six millions of free whites in 
fifteen slave States have thirty Senators ; 

thirteen millions in sixteen free States have 
only thirty-two. In the House of Representa- 

tives, six millions South have ninety members, 

and thirteen millions Nerth have one hundred 

and forty-four. The same ratio in the North 

as in the South would give the North one bun- | 
dred and ninety-five members—a loss to the free 

States of fifty-one. 

Take another view of this question of “State 

inequality,” as applied to the election of a Pres- 

ident. ‘Take five Southern States that gave 

Buchanan twenty-eight electoral votes, and five 

Northern States that gave Fremont twenty- 

eight electoral votes : 








BOUTH, 

States. Total vote. Electoral voile, 
Arkansas - - - 32,724 4 
Delaware - : - 14,484 3 
Mississippi - - = 60,155 7 
Louisiana - - - 42,878 6 
South Carolina - - 50,000 8 

Five Southern States 200,241 28 
NORTH. 
Maine - - 106,782 8 
New Hampshire - 71,139 5 
lowa - - - 89,812 4 
Michigan - - - 125,461 6 
Wisconsin - - 119,538 5 
Five Northern States 512,732 28 


Thus 200,241 voters in five Buchanan States 
have as much political power as 512,732 voters 
in the same number of I'rement States. In 
other words, ¢wo men in the South have as 
much power in deciding the Presidential ques- 
tion as five in the North. How unjust to the 
Sonth! What monstrous State inequality! 
Bat to another inquiry, have the South been 
unfairly dealt by in the distribution of the of:- 
fices? Let facts decide the question. 

From the official records I have prepared the 
following table, which shows how some of the 
principal offices have been divided between the 
two sections of the country, since the organiza- 
tion of the General Government to the present 
time : 

Years filled Years filled Difference 


Officers. Jrom slave from free in favor of 
States. States. South. 
President of the United 
States - . - 48 23 25 
President of the Senate 
prolempore — - - 60 11 49 
Speakerofthe House of 
Representatives - 43 25 18 
Secretury of State - 40 27 13 
Secretary of War - 36 34 2 
Secretary of the Navy 30 28 2 
Attoruey General + 42 25 17 
Chiet Justices Supreme 
Court of the United 
States - - - 55 9 46 
Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court or 
the United States - 213 - 184 59 
Aggregate - - 5Y7 Bou 231 


The South, with its six millions, has had over 
three fifths, and the North, with thirteen mil- 
lions, less than two fifths of the aggregate time 
filled by the above important offices. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has 
now a majority from the slave States. 

In order to show how the South have been 
wronged in the distribution of the offices and 
places in the different Departments in Wash- 
ington, I have compiled from the “Blue Book” 
the following table, giving the number of clerks 
and employes in each Department, and the sec- 
ioe of country from which they have been 
taken : 


From From 


Whole 2 Difference 
Departments. No. em- cee ~~ in favor of 
ployed. tory. tory. South, 

State Department - - 30 17 13 4 
Treasury Department - 445 25 160 125 
Interior Department- - 540 349 191 153 
War Depariment - - 4 6420 a 
Navy Department - - 9 39 13 26 
Post Office Department - 90 47 43 4 
Awy General's Department 6 5 1 4 
1,247 S06 441. 365 


Taking the ratio of population, which is a 
fair basis, out of the 1,247 persons employed 
in the different Departments at Washington, 
the free States are entitled to more than two 
thirds, while they have only about one fourth. 
Here are the facts. Now let the House and 
country judge for themselves of the justice or 
reasonableness of this cry of “ inequality of 
States” which is now going up from the South. 


I now call the attention of the House and 
country to the manner in which the “ State 





vously, | suppose, for it was almost instantly 
answered, by the appearance of a servant. I 
uttered the name of Mra. Ellis, and was con- 
ducted into a back room, opening from the 
hall, where there was a fire in a large air- 
tight stove, near which the servant placed a 
chair, and saying, as she did so, “ that I was a 
new scholar, she s’posed,” and “that the mis- 
tress would goon be in,” left me alone. 

She did not come so soon, but that half a 
dozen girls preceded her, and took their places 
round a large table at the farther side of the 
room, upon which stood a large solar lamp, 


which flaug a soft radiance over their young 
heads, as they gathered there, and opened their 
text-books, Their ages were from ten to six- 
teen, 1 judged. At first they did not speak to 
me, though I felt that they often stole glances 
that way, aud interchanged looks. At last, one 


equality” Democracy carry their new doctrine 
into practical operation. 

‘Take the ten most important standing com- 
mittees in the Senate, where this same “ State 
equality” Democracy are in @ majority, and 
have everything in their own way, and see how 
beautifully they are arranged with reference to 
the “equality of the States: ” 








of them turned round and spoke ; 


: Chairmen Chairmen Demoer 
Committees. from free from slave and South Repub- 
les. States. Americans, “4*8- 
Foreign Relations — Virginia, 5 1 
Finance +) - — | Virgisia, 6 _ 
Commerce - + Wisconsin, — 5 1 
Military Affairs - California, _ 6 ane 
Naval Affairs - _ Florida, 5 1 
Post Office and 4 
Post Roads” - _ Texas, 4 2 
Indian Affairs = - — Arkansas, 6 ~ 
Judiciary = - - oo S. Carolina, 6 — 
DistrictofColumbia, — Mississippi, 5 c= 
Territories - =~ Illinois, _- 5 1 
3 7 53 6 





~eae 
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Every slave State is represented on the above | 
committees, while three of the sovereign States 
of this Union—to wit: Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts, who have six Senators 
upon that tloor—are entirely disfranchised, and 
excluded from all these important committees. 
Of these ten committees, seven have chairmen 
from the South, and three from the North. Of, 
the fifty-nine places upon these committees, 
thirty-six are from the slave States, and twenty- 
three from the free States. Virginia has her 
two Senators placed at the head of the two 
most important committees in the Senate, 
while old Massachusetts is entirely kicked out 
of the ring. This is illustrating the doctrine 
of “equality of States” with a vengeance. 
Then look at the magnanimity, the boundless 
liberality, of the “equality” party of this coun- 
try, in allowing or permitting six Republicans 
out of fifty-nine, on these ten committees, to be 
placed at or near the tail end of a portion of 
the same. 

But it is contended by Southern politicians, 
that unless they can carry their slaves into the 
Territories, and there hold them as slaves, they 
are not on terms of equality with the people of 
the free States. I have no time to argue the 
constitutional question herein involved, and it 
is not necessary to an answer to this assump- 
tion. You desire to carry your slaves into the 
common Territories. Very well; the people 
of the North do not interfere with you in doing 
that. You go another step, and say you can 
legally hold them there as slaves ; but the ques- 
tion immediately arises, by what authority ? 
And here Southern men entirely disagree. 
Some say slaves can be holden in the Territo- 
ries by the operation of the Constitution ; others 
contend that they are holden in spite of the 
Constitution ; while a third class carry the 
doctrine of State sovereignty to such extremes, 
that they carry the local laws of the States into 
the Territories with them. 

Section two of article four of the Constitution 
of the United States, which you so often quote, 
to remind Northern men of their costitutional 
duties, settles this whole thing against you. 
“No person held to service or labor in one 
State, UNDER THE LAWS THEREOF, escaping into 
another,” &c., &c. Here the Constitution ex- 
pressly declares, that “persons ” (which South- 
ern gentlemen construe to mean slaves) are 
held by virtue of State law; and if you can 
carry your local laws out of a State, into other 
territory, then you need no “fugitive slave 
law” to reclaim your slaves; and this section 
of the Constitution is not only unnecessary, but 
substantially void. 

Slaveholders accuse the people of the North 
of a desire to exclude their slave property 
from the Territories, and call this “State in- 
equality ;” and yet they would drive the free 
laborers of the North from the Territories, 
and occupy them exclusively themselves, and 
call this “ State equality.” Carry Slavery into 
the Territories, and there give it a legal ex- 
istence, and you drive out free white labor— 
for the reason that slave labor so degrades 
free white labor, that the two cannot exist to- 
gether. This attempt, on the part of the South, 
to give Slavery a legal protection in the Terri- 
tories, is nothing less than a attempt to exclude 
the people of the free States from the public 
domain, and usurp the common property of all 
the States, and dispose of the same for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the slave power. 

6. Another charge of the President against 
the people of the free States is the “ Slavery 
agitation” which has followed the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. Speaking of the repeal- 
ing of the restriction, he says: “ Then followed 
the cry of alarm from the North against im- 
puted Southern encroachments.” The history 
of human Governments is full of just such ex- 
amples. 

Looking over the past, it will be seen that 
whenever an insulted people have resisted the 
usurpations of tyrants, they have always been 
met with the cry of “ Agitation!” I shall go 
into no argument to prove that the President 
himself, and those who were engaged with him 

in the repeal of the Missouri compact, have 
been the direct cause of all the Slavery agita- 
tion that has existed in this country for the last 
two years. The whole thing sticks to him and 
his aiders and abettors, like the leprosy of 
Naaman, and not all the waters that run upon 
the face of God’s heritage can ever wash it out. 
Fhe impartial historian, as he records the 
events of his administration, will write it down 
against him; and in the invisible future, like 
a spectral ghost, it will travel with him side by 
side down the tide of time, until both the man 
and his acts are blotted out from the memory 
of mankind. 

The President, in his labored argument in 
favor of the repeal of the Missouri restriction, 
says: 

“Congress legislated upon the subject in 

such terms as were most consonant with the 

principle of popular sovereignty which under- 

lies our Government.” 

And then substantially avers that the people 

approved the repeal, and adopted the principle 

embodied in the Kansas-Nebraska bill in the 

recent Presidential election. 

So far from this being true, the Democratic 

party has no settled opinion as to the extent or 

limitation of the “ principle” of squatter sover- 

eignty ; and its leading members are to-day at 

loggerheads, all over the country, as to what 

the section in the Nebraska bill means. Squat- 

ter sovereignty North is ove thing, and squat- 

ter sovereignty South is quite another; and they 

are 60 diametrically opposed to each other, that 

they never can be made to harmonize. To 

place this matter right before the House and 

the country, I desire to read from several 

speeches made during the present session, by 

leading members in the Democratic party, in 

which this question of popular sovereignty is 

fully discussed. I will first quote certain ex- 

tracts defining ‘“:quatter sovereignty” South. 

An honorable Senator from Tennessee, | Mr. 

Jones,] in a recent speech in the Senate, when 

speaking of the doctrine of squatter sovereign- 

ty, Says: 

“T regretted, Mr. President, that the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bigler,] who ad- 
dressed the Senate at length on this subject, 
felt it to be his duty to take up that question, 
and bring it here, knowing, as he must have 
known, that it is one about which there is great 
difference.” 

Another honorable Senator, [Mr. Mason, of 
Virginia, ] in a speech the present session, said : 

“The Kansas bill was intended to delegate 

to the occupants of the Territories whatever 
power Congress possessed over all subjects of 
rightful legislation; but of course it could 

delegate no more; and when we denied that 
Congress possessed any power to legislate on 

the subject of Slavery, we of course denied that 
the Territorial Legislature could have it, be- 

cause Congress could not delegate what it did 
not possess.” 

Another distinguished Senator, [ex-Governor 
Brown, of Mississippi,| in an elaborate speech 
in the Senate a few days since, said: 

“In my opinion, squatter sovereignty is a 
misnomer, and territorial sovereignty a hum- 
bug. I understand, sir, what is meant by State 
sovereignty; and in my opinion there is no 
other kind of sovereignty existing in this coun- 
try. Squatter sovereignty, territorial sovereign- 
ty, and popular sovereignty, (when applied to 
the Territories, ) all belong to the same catego- 
ry, and they are all political absurdities, in my 
opinion.” 

In this body, since the present session com- 
menced, a distinguished gentleman, {Colonel 
Orr, of South Carolina,] in defining his posi- 
tion said: 

“T am one of those who do not believe in the 
doctrine of squatter sovereignty. I do not be- 
lieve that the Kansas-Nebraska bill establishes 
or recognises squatter sovereignty within the 
limits of the Territories of Kansas and Nebras- 
ka; and the process of reasoning by which I 
reach that result is, that I see no authority in 
the Constitution of the United States which 
authorizes Congress to pass the Wilmot pro- 
viso or any Anti-Slavery restrictions in the Ter- 
ritories.” 

An honorable member from Georgia, [Mr. 
Crawford,| in a recent speech, said : 

“T hold it is important that a Territorial 
Legislature shall not exercise a power which 
is both-unjust and unconstitutional. The only 
time at which sovereign power can be exercised 
by the people of a Territory is in the formation 
of a State Government, and at no other.” 

Another honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. McMallin,] in a colloquy with the Hon. 
H. Marshall, ot Kentucky, when speaking of 
the opinions of Senator Mason, of Virginia, 
said : 

“He and every member from Virginia upon 
this floor repudiate the doctrine of squatter 
sovereignty, as promulgated by General Cass.” 

I will now call attention to the definition of 
squatter sovereignty North, as given by two 
distinguished Democrats at the present session, 


and call especial attention to the opinions there- 
in expressed by an honorable Senator from 


| Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bigler:] 


“Mr, Wade. Does Mr. Buchanan believe 
that the people of a Territory, while in a terri- 
torial state, have the power to exclude Sla 


very? 

“Mr. Bigler. I cannot answer the Senator 
as to Mr. Buchanan’s views of the constitution- 
al question. I can give my own, if the Senator 
is willing to hear them. 

“Mr. Wade, Well, let us have your opinions, 
if you plense. 

“Mr. Bigler. There can be no difference of 
opinion as to what the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
means. Its terms are explicit. It confers upon 
the people of the Territory all the law-making 
power which Congress possesses under the Con- 
stitution. If the authority delegated be suffi- 
cient, the people have a law-making power 
equal to any question. This is a point, how- 
ever, as to the meaning of the Constitution of 
the United States. My construction of that in- 
strument certainly is of very little importance, 
but still I am willing to express it. I am of 
opinion that the people, through their local Leg- 
islature, have that power. I arrive at this con- 
elnsion, because I can see but two sources of 
law-making power for a Territory—-the one, 
Congress; and the other, the people. I hold 
that, when Congress has conferred upon the 
people of a Territory all the law-making power 
which it possesses under the Constitution, the 
power is complete in the people, equal to the 
question of domestic Slavery, or any other sub- 
ject.” 

’ An honorable gentleman from Indiana, | Mr. 
English,] who is aleading member of the Dem- 
ocratic party, in a late speech in this House, 
when referring to the right cf the people of a 
Territory, through their Legislature, to legis- 
late upon the question of Slavery, says: 

“T hold my position to be the correct one, 
that the people have the right to determine the 
question, for the time being, when they are or- 
ganized into a Territorial Government.” * * 
* “ This question is within their control, from 
the time the organic act is passed and put into 
operation.” 

Democracy South denies that Congress, under 
the Constitution, hasany power to legislate 
upon the subject of Slavery in the Territories, 
and consequently cannot delegate a power it 
does not itself possess to the people of a Terri- 
tory. 

on North admits that Congress has 
this power, that it can confer it upon the people 
of a Territory, and that they, through their lo- 
cal Legislature, can exercise it. 

In the controversy now going on between the 
Democratic and Republican parties upon this 
question, the Democracy North admit away 
their whole case. They admit the power con- 
tended for by the Republicans; and the only 
remaining question between them is one of ex- 
pediency, whether it shall be exercised by Con- 
gress, or transferred to the people of the Terri- 
tories. 

Bat Democracy South lays down the doctrine, 
that the Constitution, proprio vigore, carries 
Slavery into the Territories. Their position is 
simply this: that the Constitution operates to 
protect and legalize Slavery in all the Territo- 
ries during their whole territorial existence, and 
that the people are not only without power, but 
are absolutely prevented by the Constitution 
from legislating, or otherwise protecting them- 
selves against its introduction or existence. 
Every intelligent man knows the “domestic in- 
stitutions of a Territory are formed” long be- 
fore the time when they form a Constitution 
preparatory to admission as a State. Hence 
the people of a Territory, instead of being left 
“ perfectly free,” have the institution of Slavery 
forced upon them, with no power, on their part, 
to resist, until it is too late to make resistance 
of any practical benefit. 

Northern Democrats preach “squatter sover- 
eignty”” with an apparent show of fairness; 
Southern Democrats hold up the shadow, but 
scout at the substance. There is one thing 
certain, this miserable humbug has had its day. 
The delusion has been practiced upon the peo- 
ple in the free States for the last time. North- 
ern Democrats will hereafter be compelled by 
South totally and unqualifiedly to abandon the 
doctrine of popular ‘sovereignty—their only 
practical weapon of defence in the free States. 
They will yield, as they always have done; 
and this surrender will be an end of the old 
Democratic party in every free State in the 
Union. 

8. I shall have time only to notice very brief- 
ly one other charge made by the President 
against the North and the Republican party. 
In speaking of the troubles in Kansas, he 
says: 

“But the difliculties in that Territory have 
been extravagantly exaggerated, for purposes of 
political agitation elsewhere. The number and 
gravity of the acts of violence have been magni- 
fied partly by statements entirely untrue, and 
partly by reiterated accounts of the same ru- 
mors or facts.” 

This is a dignified imputation from the Chief 
Magistrate of a great nation, but it does not at- 
tain to the dignity of originality. It is a pla- 
giarism—an idea caught up by the President 
from the “hustings,” the stump, and the bar- 
becue, without giving due credit for its author- 
ship—a rehash of an old worn-out, exploded 
philippic, almost everywhere made by the sup- 
porters of Mr. Buchanan in the late canvass. 
The President says the Kansas troubles have 
been “extravagantly magnified,’ and then 
charges the people of the North with direct 
falsehood-—and that these falsehoods have been 
“reiterated ” over and again, and all for politi- 
cal efiect. No wonder the President labors 
long and hard in this part of his message to 
conceal his own guilt in relation to the infa- 
mous and damnable wrongs and outrages that 
have been committed against the Free State 
men of Kansas within the two last years. What 
would he not give to blot out from the history 
of his Administration that “bloody page” which 
will go down to posterity a burning disgrace 
upon the American name—a “hissing and a 
by-word”’ in the mouths of all who hate our free 
institutions ? 

Sir, it is too late for the President to turn 
special pleader, and undertake to deny the facts 
by technical shifts. The President, and not the 
people, has already been tried upon the main 
issue, and pronounced guilty; but if it were 
otherwise, he is “estopped” by his own acts. 
The fields of Kansas are still red with the blood 
of its citizens, murdered by the minions of his 
Administration, under the color of law. Her 
buildings have been fired and burnt to the 
ground, under the mockery of judicial author- 
ity. Her territory has been invaded hy armed 
mobs; and the “ Goths and Vandals” of the 
nineteenth century have usurped by brute force 
the elective rights of her citizens. Her public 
rivers, nature’s great highways, have been for 
months blocked up by robbers and highwaymen, 
who have killed, plundered, and robbed peace- 
able and quiet citizens, passing down their 
waters, hunting them down like dogs in the 
streets, Citizens of Kansas, for the enormous 
crime of defending their lives, the lives of their 
wives and children, from rapine and murder, 
have been seized by the paid tools of this Ad- 
ministration, dragged into fetid cells, and even 
left to sicken and die amid the pestilential va- 
pors of their loathsome dungeons. Laws that 
would have disgraced the darkest day of the 
darkest age that ever had an existence since the 
light of civilization first dawned upon the foot- 
stool of the Almighty, have been forced upon 
the people of Kansas by this Administration. 
“ Extravagantly exaggerated?” I call to the 
stand Governor Geary, one of the President’s 
own witnesses, and will let kim answer this un- 
just arraignment of the people of the North. 
Tn a letter to the “Pennsylvania Buchanan 
and Breckinridge Club,” dated Lecompton, 
November 27, 1856, and published in the 
Washington Union of December 12, he says: 

“When J accepted my present position, the 
whole country was convulsed by scenes daily 
enacted in Kansas, and many good men looked 
on with apprehensions for the safety of the 
Union.” * * * “The biterness of feeling 
upon my advent here was greater than I had 
anticipated, or can be imagined by pergons not 
witnessing it. Both parties had prepared for 
war, and were autually marching to meet each 
other in fratricidal strife, each resolved upon 
the extermination of the other, as the only hope 
of peace. 

“T will not recount the horrors and outrages 
committed in the past upon this soil ; my heart 
sickens at the contemplation.” 

Sir, the wrongs done to the people of Kansas, 
instead of having been “ exaggerated,” never 
have been half told. 

The special pleading of the President, that he 
has not been responsible for these wrongs, will 
not avail him. What arethe facts? When Gov. 
Reeder undertook to administer the Government 
with equal fairness to all parties, the slave pow- 





representing the Northern wing of their party. 





First, I will read a colloquy in the Senate, 


A eee meernenren 


er demanded his removal, and the President 
yielded and removed him, and Wilson Shannon 





was appointed in his place. During the whole | 


time that he occupied that position, civil war 
reigned in Kansas, every day threatening to 
involve the whole nation in the same bloody 
strife. 

Governor Geary confirms this, when he 
says: 

7 Both parties were actually marching to 
meet each other in fratricidal strife, each re- 
solved upon theutterextermination of eachother, 
as the only hope of peace.” 

It was not only “ war,” but the most horrible 
of all wars—a war of “ ntter extermination.” 
With these tragic scenes passing before him, 
threatening the very existence of the Union, 
the President retained Shannon in office month 
ofter month, nor did he remove him until com- 
pelled by the friends of Mr. Buchanan, to save 
him and his party from irretrievable political 
ruin. 

Why were Lecompte and Donaldson kept in 
office until the President was put in an extrem- 
ity by Governor Geary, and obliged to listen to 
his wiskes in ridding the people of Kansas from 
their bloody misrule ? 

Sir, these things have not been done ina 
corner. The eagle eyes of the whole American 
people have been upon them. The blood of the 
murdered citizens of Kansas “ cries from the 
ground” against this National Administration, 
while their spectral ghosts rise up from their 
graves, point to the President, and, in the low 
murmurings of the dead, declare, “ Zhou art the 
man.” 

A word as to the allusions of the President 
with reference to the defeat of the Republican 
party, and I have done. If the President sup- 
poses the Republican party dead, he is greatly 
mistaken. Senotor Brown, of Mississippi, in his 
speech in the Senate, to which I have before 
referred, when speaking of this party, said : 

“We cannot close our eyes to the light that 
is before us. We have seen this party rise from 
a little, despised band, and grow stronger and 
stronger, until it marches in triumph through 
twelve Northern States, and is defeated in the 
remaining four by a vote so close as to make 
our victory over it almost a defeat.” 

The Republican party was not founded for 
a single campaign. Its mission is to bring back 
the Federal Government to the principles and 
policy of the early fathers. Although it is scarce- 
ly a year‘since it was formally organized, its 
principles to-day are in the ascendency in a 
majority of the States of this Union. It has 
taken its position, and its opponents may as 
well understand now, as hereafter, that it takes 
no backward steps. 

These thirty-one States contain one million 
four hundred and sixty-four thousand one hun- 
dred and five square miles, and the Territories 
without these States contain one million four 
hundred and seventy-two thousand and sixty- 
five—a territory larger than all the States put 
together. : 

Whether these vast Territories shall here- 
after be the abodes of the free or the enslaved; 
whether the woodman’s ax shall break the sol- 
itudes of the forest in the hands of nature’s no- 
bleman, the free laborer, or be plied by the de- 
graded African, are questions of no ordinary 
magnitude and importance. This great ques- 
tion, the extension of Slavery into free territory, 
has been raised by the South, and it will be 
manfully met by the North. Yes, gentlemen 
of the South, we meet you with a bold front 
upon this great battle-ground. Our fathers 
toiled on through the perils and conflicts of the 
Revolution, to make this land a home for the 
Sree. They bequeathed to us the grand princi- 
ples of Liberty, so vividly portrayed in the Dec- 
laration of Independence aud the Constitution 
of our common country. We will revere their 
memories—we will listen to their voices coming 
up from their shadowy graves from a thousand 
battle-fields: “* My sons, scorn to be slaves.”’ 





SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE. 


March 10th, the Senate was occupied in Ex- 
ecutive session. 


Wednesday, March 11, 1857. 

Mr. Benjamin, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the protest 
signed by certain members of the House and 
Senate of Pennsylvania, alleging certain irreg- 
ularities and illegalities in the election of the 
Hon. Simon Cameron, submitted an elaborate 
report, covering all the grounds of the case. 
Tho comniittec are unanimously of the opinion 
that no facts are presented tending in the slight- 
est degree to impair the validity of the election 
of Mr. Cameron. In relation to the charge 
made, that corrupt means were used in the 
Legislature to secure the election of Mr. Cam- 
eron, the committee think it too vague and in- 
definite to found any proceedings upon. 

Mr. Pugh, a member of the committee, sub- 
mitted a minority report, contending that the 
accusation ought to be inquired into, 

Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, thought it was 
the business of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
to purge itself, if corrupt, instead of applying 
to the Senate of the United States for medica- 
tion. 

Mr. Foot submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That Simon Cameron is entitled to 
his seat upon this floor, as a legally-chosen 
Senator from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Benjamin submitted the following reso- 
lution for consideration : 

Kesolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
obtain for the use of the Senate, from the RKe- 
porter of the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
20,000 copies of the opinions of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Dred Scott 
vs. John F. A. Sandford; the same to be fur- 
nished as an extract from the forthcoming vol- 
ume of the reports of the decisions of this 
court during the December term of 1856, and 
that the same be paid for out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate, at a rate not exceeding fif- 
teen cents for one hundred pages;. provided 
the same he delivered stitched, with paper cov- 
ers, in pamphlet form. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of Executive business, and, after being 
engaged therein until four o'clock, adjourned 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 


Thursday, March 12, 1857. 


The President of the Senate obverved that 
the resolution submitted yesterday by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, directing the Secretary to 
procure for the use of the Senate twenty thou- 
sand copies of the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Dred Scott vs. John A. F. 
Sandford, should have been referred to the Com- 
mittee to Andit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, under the rule ; and it 
was so referred, 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of Executive business at a quarter past 11 
o’clock, and remained therein until ten min- 
utes past 5 o’clock, when the doors were opened. 

The Senate then took up for consideration 
the resolution fixing the adjournment of the 
Senate without day at one o’clock on Saturday 
next, 

On this question the yeas and nays were 
demanded. 

The Reporter did not hear what was said on 
this subject, further than Mr. Slidell said that 
he might take it upon himself to say that the 
President would not have any further com- 
munication to make. 

Mr. Bright obverved that the matter of fixing 
the time of adjournment was a question of 
such perfect indifference, that he would not vote 
one way or the other. 

The question having been taken, it was de- 
cided in the affirmative by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Benjamin, Biggs, Big- 
ler, Broderick, Brown, Chandler, Clay, Critten- 
den, Douglas, Hamlin, Houston, Hunter, John- 
son, Mason, Polk, Pagh, Reid, Rusk, Slidell, 
S:uart, Thomson of New Jersey, Toombs, 
Wright, and Yulee—25. 

Nays—Messrs. Bell of New Hampshire, Bell 
of Tennessee, Davis, Doolittle, Foot, Harlan, 
King, Seward, Simmons, Trumbull, Wade, and 
Wilson—12. 

The Senate then adjourned until 12 o'clock 
to-morrow. 








‘(GET THE BEST.” 
WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


HAT more essential to every family, counting room, 
Vy student, and indeed every one who would know the 
right usc of language—the meaning, orthography, and pro- 
nuneiation of words—than a geod English DICTION- 
ARY ?—of daily necessity and permanent value. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


is now the recognised Standard, “constantly cited and 
relied ou in our Courts of Justice, in our legislative bod- 
ies, and in public discussions, as entirely conclusive,” 
says Hon. John C. Spencer. 


Can I make a better investment ? 


“ For copiousmess, exactitude of definition, and adapt- 
edness to the present state of science and literature, the 
most valuable work of the kind that I have ever seen in 
our language.”— President Wayland. 


Published by 
G. & C, MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all booksellers, 532 








THE THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
AS FAR AS ELECTED. 


THE SENATE—(Sixty-two members.) 
Term expires. Term expires. 








ALABAMA. Albert G. Brawn - - 1859 
Clement C. Clay, jr. - 1859 MICHIGAN. 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick - 1861 A Republican - - 1863 

ARKANSAS. Charles E. Stuart - 1369 
William K. Sebastian - 1859 MISSOURI. 

Robert W. Johnson - 1861 A Democrat - = 1863 
CONNECTICUT. A Democrat - = 1961 
James Dixon . - 1863 “ NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Lafayette S. Foster -1861 John P. Hale -  - 1859 
CALIFORNIA. James Bell - - - 1861 
Vacancy - - - 1863 NEW YORK. 
Vacancy - - += 1861 A Republican - - 1°63 

DELAWARE. William H. Seward - 1861 
A Democrat - - 1863 NEW JERSEY. 

A Democrat - - 1859 A Democrat - - 1863 

FLORIDA. William Wright - - 1859 
A Democrat - - 1863 NORTH CAROLINA. 
David L. Yulee - -1861 DavidS.Reid - ~- 1959 

GEORGIA. Asa Biggs - - = 1861 
Robert Toombs - - 1859 onro. 
Alfrediverson - - 1861 Benjamin F. Wade ~- 1963 

INDIANA. George E.Pugh- = - 1861 
A Democrat - - 1863 PENNSYLVANIA. 

A Democrat - - 1861 A Democrat - - 1861 
ILLINOIS. William Bigler - - 1963 
Stephen A. Douglas - 1859 RHODE ISLAND. 
Lyman Trumbull - 1861 A Republican - - 1963 
IOWA. Philip Allen - - 1859 
Geo. W.Jones - - 1859 SOUTH CAROLINA. 
James Harlan - - 1861 Josiah J. Evans - - 1859 

KENTUCKY. Andrew P. Butler - 1961 
John B. Thompson - 1859 TENNESSEE, 

John J. Crittenden - 1861 A Democrat - = 1863 

LOUISIANA. John Bell - + ~~ 1361 
Judah P. Benjamin - 1959 TEXAS. 

John Stidell - +1861 Thomas J. Rusk- = - 1863 
MAINE. Sam. Houston - - 1859 
A Republican - - 1963 VERMONT. : 
William P. Fe i 1859 Sol Foot - - 1863 
MASSACHUSETTS. Jacob Collamer - - 1s61 
A Republican” - - 1863 VIRGINIA. 
Henry Wilson - - 1859 A Democrat 7 - 1863 

MARYLAND. R. M. 'T’. Hunter - - 1859 
Anthony Kennedy - 1863 WISCONSIN. ; 
James A. Pearce - - 1861 <A Republican - - 1863 

MISSISSIPPI. Charles Durkee - - 1961 
Jefferson Davis - - 1963 


RECAPITULATION BY FIGURES. 
Democrats, (in Roman) - ° ce 
Opposition, (in Italics) —- - e a 
Vacancies and doubtful - - - - 


21 688 


Total members -—  - - we, é 


TITE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Two hundred and thirty-four members. 


ARKANSAS. 
1, A.B.Greenwood.* 2. Ed. A. Warren, 

DELAWARE. 

1, William G. Whiteley. 

FLORIDA. 

1. George S. Hawkins. 

ILLINOIS. 
1.E.B.Washburn.*¢ 6. Thos. L. Harris.* 
2. J. E.Farnsworth.t 7. Jas. C. Allen.* 
3. Owen Lovejoy.t 8. Robert Smith. 
4, William Kellogg.t 9. 8. S. Marshall.* 
5. Isaac N. Morris. 

INDIANA. 
1. James Lockhart. 7. John G. Davis. 
2. Wm.H. English.* 8. James Wilson.f 
3. James Hughes. 9. Schuyler Colfax.*} 
4, James B. Foley. 10. Sam. Brenton.*} 
5. David Kilgore. 11. John U. Pettit.*+ 
6. James M. Grigg. 


IOWA. 

1. Sam. R. Curtis.} 2. Timothy Davis. 
MAINE. 
John M. Wood.*}+ . 4. F. H. Morse.t 
Chas. J. Gitman.¢ 5. I. Washburn, jr.*¢ 
N. Abbott.t 6. S. C. Foster.7 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

1. Robert B. Hall.*t+ 7. N. P. Banks.*f 
2. Jas. Buffinton.*} 8. C. L. Knapp.*t 
3. W. S. Damrell.*f 9, Eli Thayer. 
4, L. B. Comins.* 10. C. C. Chaffee.*t 
5 
6 


pone 


. A. Burlingame.*t 11. Henry L. Dawes.} 
. Timothy Davis.*+ 
MICHIGAN. 
1. W. A. Howard.*+ 3. D. Walbridge.*} 
2. Henry Waldron.*t 4. D.C. Leach.7 
MISSOURI. 
1. F. P. Blair, jr.t 5. 8. H. Woodson.t 
2. —— Anderson.{ 6. John S. Phelps.* 
3. Jas. 8S. Green. 7. Sam. Caruthers.* 
4, —— Craig.} 
NEW JERSEY. 
1, I. D. Clawson.*} 4, John Huyler. 
2. G.R.Robbins.*t 5. J. R. Wortendyke. 
3. G. B. Adrian. 
NEW YORK. 
1. John A. Searing. 18. C. B. Cochrane. 
2. George Taylor. 19. Oliver A. Morse. 


3. Dan. E. Sickles. 20. O. B. Matteson.*t 
4, John Kelly.* 21. H. Bennett.*f 
5. Wm. B. Maclay. 22. H. C. Goodwin.t 
6. John Cochrane. 23. Chas. B. Hoard.t 
7. Elijah Ward. 24, A. P. Granger.*+ 
8. Horace F. Clark. 25. Ed. B. Morgan.*+ 
9. John B. Haskin. 26. BE. B. Pottle.t 
10. A. L. Murray.*¢ 27. J. M. Parker.*} 
11. Wm. F. Russell. 28. Wm. H. Kelsey.*} 
12. John Thompson.f 29. S. G. Andrews. 


13. Ab. B. Olin.} 30. J. W. Sherman.f 


14, Erastus Corning. 31. S. M. Burroughs.f 
15 Edward Dodd.*} 32. Israel T. Hatch. 
16. Geo. W. Palmer.¢ 33. R. EK. Fenton.t 


1%. 


OHIO. 

1. G. H. Pendleton. 11. V."B. Horton.*} 
2. W.S. Grovesbeck. 12. Samuel S. Cox. 

3. L. D. Campbeill.*¢ 13. John Sherman.*} 
4, M. H. Nichols.*~ 14. Philemon Bliss.*+ 
5. Richard Mott.*7 16. O. B. Thompson.} 
6 
7 


F. E. Spinner.*} 


. J. R. Cockerel. 17. Wm. Lawrence. 

. Aaron Harlan.*; 18. Benj. Leiter.*} 
8. Benj. Stanton.*f 19. Edward Wade.*} 
9. Hall. 20. J. R. Giddings.*} 

10. Joseph Miller. 21. J. A. Bingham.*} 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

1. T. B. Florence.* 14. G. A. Grow.*} 
2. Ed. J. Morris.¢ 15. Alison White. 
3. James Landy. 16. John J. Abel. 
4, H. M. Phillips. 17. Wilson Reilly. 
5. Owen Jones, 18. John R. Edie.*} 
6. John Hickman.* 19. John Covode.*} 
4%. Henry Chapman. 20. Wm. Montgomery. 
8. J. G. Jones.* 21. David Ritchie.*7 





9. A. E. Roberts.*¢ 22. S.A. Purviance.*} 
10. J. C. Kunkel.*t 23. Wm. Stewart.} 
11. Wm. L. Dewart. 24. J. L. Gillis. 


12. 
13. 


J.C. Montgomery. 25. 

Wm. H. Dimmick. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

1. John McQueen.* 4, P. 8S. Brooks,* 

2. Wm. P. Mills. 5, James L. Orr.* 

3. L. M. Keitt.* 6. Wm. W. Boyce.* 

VERMONT. 

1. E. P. Walton.} 3. H. E, Royce.t 

2. J. S. Morrill.*+ 

1 


John Dick.*t 


J 
WISCONSIN. 
. John F, Potter. 3. C. Billinghurst.*t 
2. C.C. Washburn.*t 
* Members of the present Congress. 
Buchaneers : - - - 62 
+ Republicans - - : - 35 
{ Koow Nothings’ - . - 8 
Total - 2, (* - 100 
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Interesting and Valuable Book! 


THE SULTAN AND HIS PEOPLE. 


By C. Oscanyan, of Constantinople. 














With illustrations by a Native of Turkey. 


Contents. 

Origin of the Turks. 

Their Religious Creeds. 

The Turkish Government. 

The Janissaries. 

Western Prejudices and Eastern Toleration. 

The Sultan and his Personnel, 

Public Duties of the Sultan. 

The Romance of the East. 

The Harem. 

Condition of Women. 

Personal Appearance, Costume, &c. 

Domestic Arrangements. 

Social Intercourse. 

Polygamy, 

Marriage and Divorce. 

Sultan’s Harem and Household. 

Circassian and Nubian Slaves. . 

PP Watering Places—The Bazaars—The Kahves and 

aths. 

Armenians:—Greeks—Jews—Franks. 

The Aristocracy and the People. 

The Future of Turkey. 
One neat 12mo volume, with 54 illustrations. Price $1.25. 

DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
119 Nassau st., New York. 

For sale by Booksellers and Agents every where. 


NEW VOLUMES 


OF THE 


FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 


NAMELY, 

Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Lon- 
don Quarterlies, and Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, (Monthly,) 

Commence with North British for Nov., 1856, 
and the other Reviews and Blackwood for 
Jan., 1857. 

OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Any one Review or 
g want, $3 a year. Blackwood and one Re- 
view, or any two Reviews, $5. The four Reviews and 

Blackwood, $10. ; ; 

Postage (which should be paid quarterly in advance) 
on the four Reviews and Blackwood, to any Post Office 
in the United States, only eighty cents a year. Namely: 
fourteen cents a rom on each Review, and twenty-four 
cents a year on Blackwood. Address 

L. SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
532 54 Gold street, corner of Fulton, New York. 
Subscribers in Washington city and vicinity sup- 
pled free of postage, by 
TAYLOR & MAURY. 


PRINTING. 
OOK, Pamphlet, and Job Printing, neatly executed by 
B BUELL & BLANCHARD, corner of Indiana avenue 
and Second street, Washington, D, C. 











THE NATIONAL ERA, 


Washington, D. C. 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 5 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUKE, 
BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1857. 


The National Fra is a Political and a Lit- 
erary and Family Newspaper, the organ of no 
party, but holding itself entirely free to ap- 
prove or condemn, support or oppose, whatever 
may accord or conflict with its oft-avowed 
principles. Adopting the language of the Bill 
of Rights, unanimously agreed upon by the 
Virginia Convention of June 12, 1776,‘and pre- 
fixed to the amended Constitution of Virginia, 
in 1830, it holds— 

“That all men are, by nature, equally free 
and independent ; 

“That Government is, or ought to be, insti- 
tuted for the common benefit, protection, and 
security, of the People, Nation, or Community; 

“ That elections of members to serve as rep- 
resentatives of the people in assembly ought 
to be free ; 

“That afl men having sufficient evidence of 
permanent common interest with, and attach- 
ment to, the community, have the right of suf- 
frage, and cannot be taxed or deprived of their 
property, for public uses, without their own con- 
sent or that of their representative so elected, 
nor bound by any law to which they have not 
in like manner assented, for the public good ; 

“That the Freedom of the Press is one of 
the great bulwarks of Liberty, and can never 
be restrained but by despotic Governments ;' 

“That no free Government or the blessing 
of Liberty can be preserved to any people, but 
by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, tem- 
perance, frugality, and virtue, and by a frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles.” 

The National Era has supported and will 
continue to support the Republican movement, 
so long as it shall be true to Freedom. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence; keeps an ac- 
surate record of the Proceedings of Congress; 
is the repository of a large portion of important 
Speeches delivered in Congress; and its Lite- 
rary Miscellany, chiefly original, is supplied by 
many of the best writers of the country. 


TERMS. 
Single copy, one year - - - - - - $2 
Three copies, one year - - - - - - 5 
Ten copies, one year - - - - - - 15 
Single copy, six months - - - - - 1 
Five copies, six months - - - - - 5 
Ten copies, six months - - - - - 8 


yaQ~ Payments always in advance. 

VouuntTary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ea- 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
for the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the mem- 
bers of a Club should receive their papers at 
the same post office. 

seq A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 

ga@s~ Money may be forwarded, at my risk. 

Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposit, to 

G. BAILEY, 

Proprietor National Era, Washington, D. C. 





BIBLE, TRACT, AND PAPER HOUSE, 
68 Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. 
Opened by T. H. Stockton, formerly Editor of 
the Christian World, Bible Alliance, dc., and 
author of Sermons for the People. 


BizLe DEParRTMENT.—This relates to the publication of 
the Bible itself, in Separate Volumes, or Convenient Combi- 
nations of Volumes ; each book according to the authorized 
version, but in paragraph form; the chapters and verses 
indicated by marginal figures, without breaking the con- 
nection #f subjects; the paper and press work of the best 
quality ; the text in the mos/ readable style, followed by a 
copious and complete index, and with or without an une- 
qualled student's memorandum. 

The books of the New Testament will appear first. The 
Gospel by Matthew is already out—a beautiful 16mo vol. of 
nearly 200 pages, with glazed paper and leaded type. 
Mark is nearly ready for the press, and the other books 
rapidly follow. ‘They may be had in all varieties of bind. 
ing, at prices to suit purchasers, and can readily be sent 
by mail. Putin a case, they will form an elegant Diving 
LriBRary. 

Tract DepartMENT.—This is devoted to the publicatioa 
of a monthly series of BreLx ‘TRacts—the first of the Xind 
ever issued, and confessedly the best tracts in the world 
No. 1 contains the Sermon on TiTE Mount; No. 2, the TEN 
CoMMANDMENTS, with additional related and illustrative pas- 
sages; and No. 3, the CELEBRATION OF THE Law, as found 


in the 119th Psalm. These tracts are so arranged as to 
make the beauty and utility of the Sacred Text more ap- 
parent and impressive than-in any ordinary form. They 
are sold singly, at one cent; and in packages, 20 for 15 
cents; 35 for 25 cents; 50 for 35 cents; and 100 for 60 
cents. Postage, if prepaid, on packages over 8 ounces 


only half a cent an ounce. 

Paper Department.—Here is the publication of a small. 
neat, monthly paper, entitled Te Bree Trvrs, devoted 
to the promotion of all Bible interests, and particularly of 
the cause above represented. . 

Whoever wishes further information of the origin, char- 
acter, and progress of this cause, should send for THE Brete 
Timxs. The first number appeared in April. Back num 
bers can yet be supplied, as some are still on hand, and @ 
reprint of more has been ordered. 

The Tes is published at 25 cents for the volume, con 
sisting of nine numbers, from April to December: 5 copies 
$L; 12 copies, $2; 2 copies, $3; 28 copies, $4; and 
copies for 85—IN ADVANCE. 

Send two letter stamps, and a specimen number of the 
Tes, and aleo ef the Tracts, will be promptly returned 


Address 
T. H. STOCKTON, 


68 Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. 


FARM FOR SALE, 
In Buckingham County, Virginia. 


HF UNDERSIGNED, wishing to close his farming 
operations in Buckingham county, Virginia, offers 
for suie, upon reasonable terms, or in exchange for city 
property, two valuable tracts of land, being within six 
miles of Buckingham Court House, and adjoining the 
Mosely & Garrett Gold Mines. One of said tracts con- 
tains about 230 acres, and known by the name of 
“Owen’s Mills”—having about 100 acres at present in 
cultivation, with a growing crop of wheat, corn, and 
oats,’ with half an acre of ground planted with vegetables, 
containing, in part, potatoes, beans, peas. onions, lettuce, 
&c., and enclosed with new ‘fencing. There is on the 
place a small dweiling-house, and all necessary out- 
houses, such as stables, &c., with stock of horses, cattle, 
and hogs; farming utensils, &c.; also a steam saw and 
grisi-mill, with engine of 35-horse power, and sufficient 
timber for the support of the place, if purchased separate. 
The other tract lies within one fourth of a mi-.e of the one 
first mentioned, and contains 216 acres, is entirely cover- 
ed with timber, but well adapted to cultivation, the soil 
being of excellent quality. These lands are in a remark- 
ably healthy section of the State, with an abundance of 
the best water; and being situated very near the Gold 
Mines, there is always a ready sale for produce of all 
kinds. ‘The above lands I will sell low, for a part cash, 
and a long credit on the balance, or will exchange the 
whole for property in the city of Washington. The grow- 
ing erop, stock, &e.,1 will sell in connection with the 
land, er separate, for cash, or on a short credit. Posses- 
sion can be had immediately. 
Address E. OWEN, (now upon the premises,) at Buck- 
ingham Court House, Virginia, or kK. OWEN & SON, 
No. 212 Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 532 








HENRY J. ADAMs. A. C. SWIFT. F. G. ADAMS. 
ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO., 
Bankers and Real Estate Agents, 


Leavenworth City, Kansas. 

Exchange and Land Warrants bought and sold; money 
received on deposit; Real Estate bought and sold on 
commission; Lands located by warrants or money In all 
parts of the Territory. 

Refer to Dr. B. T. Reilly, General Land Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 529 


FREE LABOR WAREHOUSE. 
Dry Goods and Groceries, Strictly Free Labor. 


of ~rsi¢ned invites attention to his establish- 
NE a The sou08 manufactured in his mill is wholly 
free labor. A large stock adage le ry ow in sone is 
lating for spring sales. Prices, lists, and samples. 
omy or mail, “ GEORGE W. TAYLOR, _ 
526 Fifth and Cherry sts., Philadelphia. 














SITUATION WANTED. 


YOUNG LADY, experienced in teaching, desires 
a situation as Governess, Teacher in a School, or as 
Lady’s Companion. Can teach the es branches, the 
German Language, the Elements of Music, Embroidery 
and Fancy Work in all its branches. Can produce the 
best testimonials. Address Miss E., care of Dr. Green- 


ng ~— ———— —_ ee — 
THE POETRY OF PHYsIc 
YER’S PILLS glide, sugar-shod, over the a 
their energy, although wrapped up, is — ©; but 
tells with giant force on the very foundations of qv. 
There are thousands of sufferers who would. aes 
their disiempers if they knew they cou'd be cur aoe 
cents, Try Ayer’s Pills, and you will know it": 
ete we Mega and diseases will be starved out 
cleanse the s i 
already. ystem from impurities, aud you ara Cureg 
ake this best of all purgatives, and Serof, 
tion, Weakners, Sev weg Backache, Biden eiendia & 
dice, Rheumatism, Derangements of the Liver Riot 
and Bowels, —} derangements and all diseases wan , 
urgative remedy can r y be : * bs 
purse + sy a y can reach, fly before them like darkness 
Reader, if you are suffering from any of the 
complaints they cure, suffer no more—the f 
been provided for you, and it is criminal to ney| nus 
That Ayer’s Cuxrky Pecrorar is the best me 
a Cough, is known to the whole world, and tha: 
PILLs ure the best of Pills, is known to those wi), 
used them. bis 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AVER, Lowell, Maveae) 
and sold by Z. D. GILMAN, Washington, and aj)..." 
able Druggists everywhere, ogee 
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THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 
A STATISTICAL VIEW 


OF THE GONDITION OF 
THE FREE AND SLAVE STATE; 
By Henry Chase and Charies W. Sanborn, 
Compiled from Official Documents 
12mo. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents, p,. 
age 10 cents. 

F any one wishes to know what Slavery has do, ;, 

the South, and Freedom for the North, let the »., 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures. p, 
a copy of these statistics in the hands of every yor 
our word for it, Republicanism wili sweep tye , 
North in 1860. as clean as it has swept New Eyyi, 
1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look calm), , 
dispassionately at this array of figures, and see wis 
portend. j 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Bostoy,; 
speaks of this work: 

“This litle book contains a vast amount of inform 
respecting the comparative condition of the si; 
and non-slaveholding States, as to territory. popular, 
industry, wealth, education, intelligence, relizio 
advancement. and general progress. The work , 
have cost a great deal of laborious research, aid j;,,, 
tainly presents argumenis in favor of Freedom 6) -»., 























| page. It contains just the kind of information thy: . 
| »e more generally known in all sections of the eoy,., 
We hope there will be a public demand for thoyss,., 


‘ > us 0 
L. CLEPHANE 
Secretary Republican Asso talon 
ashington, D.© 


copies.” 
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Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One y), 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; posigy. 
cents. 


Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One y,, 
ume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage <1 


A History of the Slavery Question, from 1787 


to the present day, as exhibited by Official Pubic \) 
uments; the Debates, Yeas and Nays, aud Acts of¢, 
rress; Presidents’ Messuges and Prociatation: 
vaws of the Kansas Legislature; the Proce: 


the Topeka Convention; the Report of the Lete ( 

mittee of the House of Representatives, dc. Pr, 

cents; cloth 75; postage 10 cents. 

This work affords a thorough and impartial view of 
whole subject, especially in its bearings upon Kavsa 
every important document being given compete 
oficial form—and constitutes an Invaluable store 
facts for the use of the people, and of politicians 
party. 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Politics 
and the Times. An Oration delivered by George W 
Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5, 1556, before the Licrar 
Societies of Wesleyan University, Middleiown ( 
Price 25 cents; postage free. 


The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, Py 
Contents —Our Parties and Polities: the Vestiges 
Despotism; Our Foreign Influence and Policy: Ax 
ation; “ America for Americans ;” Should we Fea 
Pope? the Great Question; Northern or So 








whien? Kansas must be Free. Price $1.25; jx 
15 cents. 
For sale by 

L. CLEPHANE. 
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National Era Office 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1837, 
Price 13 cents, free of postage. 








N addition to the usual Calendar pages and As'royoy 

_ ieal Calculations, THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC w 
contain— 

VERY FULL AND COMPLETE ELECTION RP 
TURNS. by States, Congressional Districts, and Counties 
for 1856, carefully compared with the returns of for 


years. 

THE IMPORTANT ACTS OF CONGRESS, ¢ 
densed. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF ‘THE UNITED sTatTfs 

LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE PRESENT (0). 
GRESS, and of the next as far as elected, classified p> 
litieally. 

A CONCISE STATEMENT OF THE DOINGs IN 
KANSAS during the past year 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE REMARKABLE CONTEST 
FOR SPEAKER of the House. 

AN ARTICLE ON THE STATE OF EUROPE 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE MOVEMENTS OF GE). 
ERAL WALKER, and his Filibuster Companions | 
Nicaragua 

A CLASSIFIED LIST OF THE GOVERNORS OF 
THE STATES, Times of Holding Elections, Meetuy of 
Legislatures. &c. ; 

THE PLATFORM OF THE REPUBLICAN PART’, 
with a condensed statement of those of the Democra 
and American Parties. 

THE JEFFERSONIAN ORDINANCE OF IM-s 
document not generally accessible, and which, lad i 
been adopted, would have made Kentucky, 4 
Mississippi, and Tennessee, free States. Three years | 
ter, the Ordinance of 1757, applicable only to the North- 
west Territory, was adopted. 

For sale by 









rs lt 


L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association 
Washington, D.C. 


IT IS NOT A DYE! 
PRESIDENT J. H. EATON, LL. D., 
Union University, Murfreesho®s Tenn. 
Says: “ Notwithstanding the irregular us ot op S.A. 
Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer, &c., the /e'"s ve Are 
ceased, and my gray locks were restored tac'*?7 07 my Jere 
REV. M. ‘THATCHER, (sixty yeas OF As ) oa 
Chenango county, N. Y.: “ Mv haz: !* now restored to! 
natural color, and ceases to fall ; NY 
REV. WM. CUTTER, Ed. Mother’s Magazine,’ 
«“ My hair is changed to its netaral color.” &e. taste 
REV. B. P. STONE, Dv. 2, Concord, N. H.: “ My is 
which was gray, is now restored to its natural color.”4 
REV. D. CLENDEMN, Chicago, Ill.: “ I can add wy 
testimony, and recommend it to my friends. - 
REV. 3. T. WOOD, Middletown, N. Y.:_ “My 0 
hair has greatly thickened, also that of one of my fut), 
who was beosming bald.” ‘ ai ska 
REV, J. O TUSTIN, Charleston, $.C.: “ The while 
hair is becoming obviated, and new hair forming, &e 
Weight swell this list, but, if not convinced, TRY 7 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
Or World’s Hair Dressing, is essential to use will 
Restorer, and is the best Hair Dressing for old or \10"s 
extant, being often efficacious in cases of hair fs 
&e., without the Restorer. 
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Gray-haired, bald, or persons afflicted with diseast® ¢ 
the hair or scalp, read the above, and judge of 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 

It does not soil or stain. Sold by all the prineipaly' : 
sale and retail merchants in the United States, 64!" 
Canada. 

Depot, 355 Broome street, New York. 
19> Some dealers try to sell articles instead o! (i on 


which they make more profit. Write to Depot or ol 
lar and information. ; sl 
Dealers sending $9, or more, will receive the wi 
as per terms. sabi 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 


AND 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 


Great Inducements to Subscribe! 
Cost reduced 50 to 75 per cent. , 
EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue! 
publish the following British Periodicals, viz: 
I. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 
2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 
3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 
4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 
5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 
These Periodicals ably represent the three great Po 





ical parties of Great Briiain—-Whig, Tory, and Radice 
but polities forms only one feature of their characte’ hs 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, - <a 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, ax they ever 
stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being consi" 
indispensable to the scholar and the professions! mi" 





while to the intelligent reader of every class they fu" 
a more correct and satisfactory record of the — 
erature of the day, throughout the world, than eau /¢/ 
sibly obtained from any other source. 


EARLY COPIES. ' 
The receipt of Advance Sheets from the pegereet : 
lishers gives additional value to these Reprints, = 
as they can now be placed in the hands of subsct 
about as soon as the original editions. 
TERMS.—(Regular Prices.) 


Pub- 


For Blackwood’s Magazine - ~- 9 

For Blackwood and three Reviews - 10 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews -  - math 
Payments to be made in all cases in ac saived 

Money current in the State where issued will be re 

at par. 


: $3 

For any one of the four Reviews, per annum- © 
For any two ofthe four Reviews = - " (7 
For any three of the four Reviews - ean 
- 8 


For all four ofthe Reviews - ~- : 


POSTAGE. — sun of ie 

The postage to any part of the United States ® 
but woaty tout cents a year for “Blackwood, and be 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews 
‘At the above prices the Periodicals will t 
for 1857. 


j fr. 
Splendid Offers for 1856 and 1857, Togethe 
Unlike the more ephemeral Magazines of the day : 
Periodicals lose little by age. Hence, 2 fall yor nicl 
numbers (with no omissions) for 1856 may be ’ erst 

nearly as valuable as for 1857. We propose (0 vis 

the two years at the following extremely low rate b ia 

For Blackwood’s Magazine ei 6 Oe 

For any one Review - - = - - 60 

70) 

- 90 

. $00 

- 12.0 

-ne 

. 140 
4 piace 
for yeath 


ne furnish’ 


For any two Reviews - 2 Lees 
For Blackwood and one Review =~ 
For Blackwood and two Review - 
For three Reviews - ere. 
For Blackwood and three Reviews - 
For the four Reviews - oe 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews Ss 
* To avoid fractions, $5 may be remittee ot 
wood, for which we will forward that work fo 
ia. seni 4 »piodies? 
OND The price in Great Britain of the five Perle 
above named is about $31 per annum a" induct’ 
As we shall never again bs pikely to offer 
ments as those here presented, 


; Pal 
Now is the Time to Subscribe! jireet 1 
. » dal 
Remittances must, in all cases, be es ean be 


the Publishers, for at vo oe prices no commis 

dto agents. Address co. 
se SCOTT & 00. , 
— 


RD 
524 eae 54 Gold street, New 
’ 
Cc. B. HUTCHINSON’S 
ERY, 
INTED BARREL MACHIN 
Ae vhioh staves and heads for 1 fowl Ups 
«can be finished from the log, ready “ : mnieulst 
frastion less than three cents @ barrel. For Pp 
or the purchase of rights, apply to P p Cy 
B. MILBURN, Washington, i, ir 
Proprietor for Virginia, Arkansas, vm oh 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, 


— 





tree, southwest corner of Preston and Grandy <a 
Baltimore, Md. 


506 and all the Territories. 
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